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ARTICLES 


Conference on the Political Warfare of the Soviets 


B. Litvinov 


On December 1—3, 1960, a conference devoted to the political warfare being 
waged by the Sino-Soviet Party leaders against the free world was held in Paris. 
The conference could scarcely have been more topical, since only three days after 
its conclusion the Soviet press published the Declaration issued by the Moscow 
conference of Communist parties, which can hardly be regarded as anything 
ther than a program of practical subversion on a worldwide scale. 

The prime initiator and main speaker at the Paris conference was the well- 
known French writer and socialist Suzanne Labin. Mme Labin is the author of 
a number of books devoted to problems of Communism and the defense of 
democracy. In 1957, she was awarded the Prix de la Liberté for her book Entretiens 
ie Saint-Germain: Liberté aux liberticides?, and her latest work, // est moins cing, is 
designed to serve as a political handbook for the Atlantic Treaty Association, An 
English translation of the latter was published under the auspices of the United 
j States Senate and recommended to its members as one of the best expositions of 

its subject. This book provided the basis on which tactics and methods of Com- 
} munist political warfare against the West were discussed at the Paris conference. 

Thus, although it was convened on private initiative, the conference was 
backed by the moral support and authority of the Atlantic Treaty Association 
and so, indirectly, of NATO. Among those invited, mention should first of all 
be made of M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary-General of NATO, whose speech on 
the first day of the conference set the general tone and laid down the lines sub- 
sequently followed by the discussions. At first, it was intended to invite no more 
than 150 prominent specialists in questions of political warfare, but the response 
to Mme Labin’s initiative was so great that in the end it was attended by 450 per- 
sons from all parts of the world, including Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
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Holland, Greece, Turkey, Switzerland and the United States, while the under- 
developed countries were represented by delegates from the Philippines, South 
Viet-Nam, Nationalist China and the Congo, including the secessionist province 
of Katanga. Representatives of the peoples now under Communism, including 
the peoples of the USSR, were also present. In addition to Mme Labin and 
M. Spaak, speakers included Salvador de Madariaga, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the French National Assembly Maurice Schumann, Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, American journalist Eugene Lyons, French Minister of Justice 
Edmond Michelet, former Italian Defense Minister Randolfo Pacciardi, Munich 
University Professor Stadtmiiller, and many other persons prominent in the 
spheres of politics, journalism, scholarship and literature. 


M. Spaak’s speech described the general world situation, repeating many of 
the points advanced by him at recent conferences of NATO. “Peaceful coexistence,” 
he said, was nothing but a phase in the determined conflict between two world 
blocs, a conflict imposed upon the West against its will. Military means of defense 
were far from adequate to defend the free world from political aggression. At the 
present time, warfare by military means, if not entirely impossible, was still not 
the most important danger. Military operations would inevitably involve an 
atomic war which would mean the collective suicide of mankind. An atomic war 
would not solve a single one of the questions being disputed, but would remove 
them from the agenda since there would no longer be anyone to raise them, 
Consequently, the answer to the problem was not to be sought in an arms race. 
On the other hand, any abandonment of atomic armaments by the West and a 
return to conventional weapons without satisfactory guarantee from the other 
side would immediately create such a preponderance of strength on the Communist 
side that it would be equivalent to an invitation to war. This was how both the 
First and the Second World War had opened. 

NATO-an organization created for the military defense of the West—could not 
take over the struggle on the political plane. The possibility of setting up some 
“political warfare headquarters” within the framework of NATO was very 
unlikely. According to the organization’s constitution, such a project would 
have to be approved by the governments of all the fifteen member nations, and 
this was improbable insofar as the majority of these governments showed no 
desire to entrust an organization such as NATO with the solution of strictly 
political questions. 

Commenting upon this last point made by M. Spaak, we would emphasize 
that it is above all on the political plane that some new initiative is needed in the 
West, as the successes of the Communist bloc in the sphere of political warfare 
indicate. A clear example is provided by Cuba. As Mme Labin pointed out, the 
Soviet Party leaders did not need to land a single Soviet soldier on Cuban territory 
in order to secure control of the island. Despite their technical and military 
superiority, the countries of the free world were unable to show the required 
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resistance to Communist infiltration into Cuba, the Congo, Laos or Japan. The 
setbacks recently suffered by the West in these areas are an indication not so much 
of its weakness as of its psychological unpreparedness. 

Examining the world situation from this point of view, the French journal 
Fest et Ouest pointed out that in respect of military and economic might the 
countries of the free world are incomparably stronger than those of the Com- 
munist camp. The latter’s only advantage, it said, lay in the fact that all their 
resources were mobilized for a political attack against the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately, the West was prevented by its liberal and democratic traditions 
from showing the necessary reaction to the danger threatening it.! 


In these circumstances, the decisive factor is not the military or economic 
might of one side or the other, but public opinion. In his speech at the conference, 
the Spanish historian and sociologist, Oxford University Professor Salvador de 
Madariaga, observed that one of the features distinguishing the present epoch 
from all preceding ones was the fact that today public opinion is of greater 
importance than brute force. In this new era in the history of man, he said, the 
purpose of the struggle should be the conquest, not of territory, but of men’s 
minds and hearts. In her recent book, Susanne Labin points out that the Com- 
munists’ chief strength lies in the fact that they recognized in good time the 
importance of public opinion, especially in the free world: 

Democratic statesmen are still numerous who act as at the time when beliefs 
prevalent among the people hardly influenced authority at all and essential matters 
were decided in chancelleries. But totalitarians have understood that where democ- 
racy reigns it gives considerable weight to public opinion. That is why they who 
trample it underfoot in their own domain have no greater concern than to win it 
over in the other camp, while the democracies who respect it abandon it to enemy 
propaganda without reacting. That is why propaganda is the primary front for the 
Soviets. 


The worldwide conquest of public opinion is the object pursued not only by 


> « 


Communist propaganda but also by the Soviet Party leaders’ “open diplomacy,” 
of which Khrushchev’s visits to the United States and France are good examples. 

Unfortunately, those attending the conference concentrated their attention 
upon the Communist campaign to win over public opinion in the free world. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that even in the Communist-controlled 
countries, including the USSR (though perhaps excluding Communist China at 
its present stage), public opinion is beginning to grow in importance. It would 
have been of particular interest, for example, to consider the part played by Soviet 
public opinion in the dispute between the Soviet and Chinese Party leaders on 
the subject of the “inevitability of wars in the epoch of imperialism.” As a result 

1 Georges Albertini, “La guerre que nous devons faire,” Est e¢ Ouest, Paris, December 1, 1960. 


2 Suzanne Labin, The Technique of Soviet Propaganda (translation of J/ est moins cing, Editions 
Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1960), Washington, 1960, p. 1. 








of this obvious omission, the plan for a psychological counteroffensive, of which 
Eugene Lyons spoke at the conference, did not receive the attention it deserved, 
and nothing at all was said about the possibilities of conducting an “ideological 
infiltration” of the USSR, although these possibilities today are probably greater 
than they have ever been in the past. 


* 


The importance attached by the Soviet Party leaders to their political war 
with the rest of the world is best attested by figures. In his foreword to the 
English edition of Suzanne Labin’s book, Senator James O. Eastland remarks: 
“Abraham Lincoln is credited with the observation that ‘you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.’ The Soviet Union is paying around two billion dollars a 
year to prove him wrong.” This figure is rather an arbitrary one. Mme Labin 
stresses that in working it out no account was taken of such items as the cost of 
the diplomatic service or economic dumping, which might legitimately have been 
included. She also remarks that her data are possibly too conservative. British 
Labor MP Anthony Greenwood, for example, arrived at the figure of three-and- 
a-half billion dollars a year, while a group of American senators calculated that the 
expenditure of the Communist bloc for such purposes amounted to four billion 
dollars a year. 

Even if one takes the conservative figure of two billion dollars, this amounts 
to an expenditure of roughly two dollars a year per head of the population of the 
free world. On the other hand, the expenditure by all countries of the free world 
on propaganda, according to Mme Labin, amounts to no more than two cents 
per person per year. Thus, the Communist bloc spends about one hundred times 
as much as its opponents upon the conduct of the political war in proportion to 
the population concerned. In addition, the Communist bloc disposes of about 
five hundred thousand “specialists” working full time on systematic propaganda 
and underground work against the countries of the free world. 

Mme Labin’s figures are based principally on the following data: the numerical 
strength of Communist parties and underground Communist organizations in 
countries of the free world, of the former Cominform in Moscow and of crypto- 
Communist international organizations; the cost of running these organizations, 
of despatching their personnel on special missions, of organizing congresses, 
festivals, etc.; the cost of publishing newspapers, brochures and books, making 
propaganda films, broadcasting radio programs in foreign languages; of training 
Communist “activists” at various schools and universities; and payments for the 
purpose of subornation. According to Mme Labin, the Communist bloc every 
year devotes 150,000 hours of broadcasting time to radio propaganda programs 
in all languages of the world; produces 120,000,000 books, 2,000,000,000 


3 According to other sources, the Communist countries have increased fivefold the number of 
broadcasts to other countries during the last twelve years. These broadcasts are conducted in 55 languages 
and occupy a total broadcasting time of 430 hours a day, or 157,000 hours a year. The increase in broad- 
casting time applies especially to Communist China, which with a daily total of 73 hours is second only 
to the USSR, with 139 hours (United Press and Reuter, January 9, 1961). 
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brochures and 200 films for propaganda purposes and despatches 20,000 persons 
for the purpose of spreading propaganda in the free world. As Mme Labin 
observes, for the first time in the history of humanity, the Communist conspiracy 
has become a constant and inalienable factor in international political life. 


However, it is not only the scale of Communist propaganda in the free world 
that deserves attention. Of great importance also are the psychological and what 
Mme Labin terms the “logomachic” means which are employed—demagogy, 
falsification, terrorization, and finally a consistently-thought-out terminology 
designed to produce on the plane of political thought what the physiologists call 
“conditioned reflexes.”” Mme Labin’s analysis of some of the devices employed is 
worth quoting in full:* 


To mislead judgment, Communist propaganda first uses a subtle and effective 
method which consists in tacitly changing frames of reference and lighting when 
passing from the Soviet regime to the free world’s. The following table summarizes 
the most current of these modifications of criteria and attitudes, surreptitiously 
carried out by auxiliaries: 

Concerning 
Western Regimes 


Concerning 
the Soviet Regime 


Frame of reference adopted for judging ............. Dialectics Ethics 
The future The past 

Terms of reference used for judging ............... The historical process The blemishes of the present 
Ends Means 

. Promises Achievements 
Fle a . vali : . d 
lements considered valid for judging ............. : 
ems Doctrines Abuses 
MEISE RIIOE 6c oc cescesccsvessnccceotenecsses Deterministic Purist 


Logical rigor 
(to emphasize contradictions) 


Dialectical weaving 


(to evade contradictions 
Intellectual standards ) 


Polemics 
(to speed up censure) 


Scruples 
(to obstruct censure) 


The people Money 
Key words thrown into speeches ..........+00+0085 Progress Stagnation 
Work Exploitation 
DS CE INTUTE on sscccsecesecescccessonssseces Vibrant Stiff 
DED AE ID 0 inn skndccaccvasecnccdancecssess Stiff Vibrant 
PS RE eannkevinntancésewnxencas Open Guilty 


As Professor de Madariaga observed, the Communists constantly impose upon 
the West a terminology advantageous to themselves. For example, they repeatedly 
speak of the problem of “reuniting” Germany, thus, as it were, placing a sign of 
equality between the two halves of this country. “In fact,” said Madariaga, “there 
can be no question of ‘reuniting’ two Germanies, since there is only one Germany— 
with the single reservation that part of this one Germany is occupied by the 
enemy.” The same, said Madariaga, also applies to disarmament: disarmament is 
not an end in itself, only a means; it is therefore quite pointless to negotiate on 


* The Technique of Soviet Propaganda, pp. 22—23. 
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disarmament if it is impossible to reach agreement on the problems which cause 
the arms race. Such a confusion of ideas can only benefit the Communist camp. 


Senator Dodd gave a good illustration of the results that are produced when 
the West takes over the concepts imposed upon it by the Communists: 


First, we said that the question of nuclear weapons and nuclear testing could not 
be separated from that of general disarmament because of the enormous Sovict 
advantage in conventional arms. We said, too, that there could be no disarmament 
without inspection. 


Then, under the public clamor for a test ban, we agreed to a voluntary mora- 
torium and to negotiations for a test ban in isolation from the problem of general 
disarmament. 

We originally said that the moratorium would be a temporary 18-month arrange- 
ment, and that our decision at the end of that time would be dependent on the 
progress of the Geneva negotiations for a test ban. Having failed to make an) 
serious dent in the Soviet opposition to adequate inspections, we have now extended 
the moratorium for another year... 


Summing up the present position, Suzanne Labin said at the conference that 
the free countries of the West were preparing for a war which, perhaps, might 
never happen. At the same time, they were doing nothing to prepare for the war 
that had already been imposed upon them and which the enemy had been con- 
ducting for many years now, in accordance with the principle formulated by 
Mao Tse-tung: “Politics is war without bloodshed. War is politics with blood- 
shed.” 


A good example in this connection is provided by the Baghdad Pact. Much 
effort was expended upon making Baghdad a citadel of defense against military 
aggression in the Near East, but no military aggression took place: a political 
coup d’état which brought Kassem to power was sufficient to ensure that Baghdad 
ceased to be a citadel of the West and went over to the other camp. 


Suzanne Labin aptly compared the policy of the West in the political war to 
the defense plans of the French general staff during World War II: all efforts were 
concentrated upon fortifying the Maginot Line, which fell into the enemy’s hands 
as the result of an outflanking maneuver. 


The Paris conference devoted much attention to the question of the under- 
developed countries and their importance in relation to the political war. Nzeza 
Nlandu, representative at the conference of President Kasavubu and one of the 
founders of the Abako party, emphasized that the military revolts in the Congo 
had taken place in accordance with a previously prepared Communist plan and 
that Lumumba had received from Peking a credit of 1,500,000,000 Congolese 
francs (the equivalent of 30,000,000 US dollars) after applying to the Communist 
bloc for aid. Somewhat smaller credits were simultaneously made available to 
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Lumumba by Moscow and Prague. For his part, Mr. Dominique Diur, represent- 
ative of President Tshombe of Katanga, drew attention to the complete absence 
of support from the West at the moment when the Congo became the victim 
ot political aggression by the Communist camp. All this demonstrates how 
important this front is considered by the Soviet and Chinese Communists and 
how little the West is prepared to offer resistance. 

According to M. Spaak, “the fate of Europe will be decided in Africa.” 
Speaking on November 19, 1959, at a conference of parliamentarians from the 
NATO countries in Washington, he compared the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries today with those of the working class in the nineteenth century: then, 
the working class was in revolt against the propertied class; now, the under- 
developed countries are in revolt against the advanced countries. (This might be 
compared with the observation on the subject of peaceful coexistence given in 
the Declaration of the recent Moscow conference of Communist parties : “Peaceful 
coexistence between countries having different political regimes is a form of the 
class struggle between socialism and capitalism. Under peaceful coexistence, 
avorable conditions are created for developing the class struggle in capitalist 
countries.”’) 

At the Paris conference—as also in her latest book—, Suzanne Labin added an 
important qualification to Spaak’s thought: a redistribution of wealth is, of course, 
necessary, but on its own it can decide nothing in the political war. Something 
more is needed: 

It is, of course, necessary to do away with the poverty of underdeveloped 
peoples for reasons of human solidarity. What is false is that this necessary generosity 
is enough to ward off the infection of Communism. 

Let us not forget that this infection has also attacked economically highly- 
developed countries like Czechoslovakia and France, for it is based on passions and 
myths just as much as on needs. 

In fact, America, which professes to be humanist and Christian, acts in a Marxist 
way, while the USSR, which claims to believe in “Marxist materialism,” resorts 
only to “idealistic” methods of proselytism; America thinks that it has only to build 
schools, hospitals, railways in underdeveloped countries, hand out spam and fruit 
juice, for their peoples to stand up automatically against Soviet imperialism. Mean- 
while, the USSR works exclusively on minds. In its approach, a rise in the standard 
of living of peoples will be the result of their faith in Communism and their hatred 
of the West. And the USSR embodies this idea in an inexhaustible stream of 
books, pamphlets, leaflets, written in every language and adapted to every level of 
intelligence. 

Thus, a division of work has set in between the USSR and the United States, 
which will rapidly bring the former to crush the latter. The United States supplies 
foodstuffs, the Soviets propaganda. The United States builds schools to teach the 
alphabet to underdeveloped peoples; the USSR prints anti-American newspapers 
these peoples will be able to read, thanks to American aid. The United States builds 
libraries, the Soviets fill them with Leninist literature. The United States spreads 
hospitals; the Soviets staff them with Communist nurses who will indoctrinate the 
patients. 





The above should not be interpreted as meaning that economic aid programs 
must be discontinued. This aid can have excellent effects, but only if it is supple- 
mented by political education programs. Dollars without cadres, native cadres aware 
of the Communist peril, invariably end up in the pockets of Soviet auxiliaries.® 


Mme Labin’s words received full confirmation from Mr. Thuong Kong Kuuc, 
Vice-President of the National Assembly of Southern Viet-Nam, who declared 
that what was needed from the West was not only technical equipment but 
primarily people capable of giving a political training to those who were to 
continue the fight against Communism. Unfortunately, all the efforts of the West 
had so far been concentrated upon providing the underdeveloped countries with 
economic and technical assistance: on the ideological and political planes, the 
West had so far been very reserved, at least as far as large-scale action was concerned, 
leaving the initiative entirely to the enemy. 

It would not be inappropriate to quote here the opinion expressed by M. Spaak 
at a recent NATO conference: 

The West should not underestimate the strength of the Communist offensive 
against the underdeveloped countries. There, Communism will not come up against 
the same traditions, the same customs or the same principles as in the European or 
North American world. The standard of living achieved by Communism could, for 
African and Asian countries, be sufficiently high to arouse their enthusiasm and 
sustain their efforts . . .® 


At the Paris conference, the South Viet-Nam representative raised a funda- 
mental question: can the West provide the underdeveloped countries with the 


ideological and political aid that they require? M. Spaak and a number of other 
speakers expressed the view that the belief in freedom which inspires the West is 
much stronger than Communist ideology. But practice shows that this is not 
enough to decide the issue of the conflict. Events of the last few years have 
finally dispelled the illusion, long entertained by the West and the USA in particular, 
that the free world is required merely to furnish the financial means for strength- 
ening military defense and rendering economic and technical assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries. The West has come to realize that it cannot get away 
with mere monetary payments. 

The numerous suggestions made at the Paris conference concerning action 
to be taken by the free world as a counteroffensive in the political war may be 
roughly divided into three categories: (1) action affecting the countries of the 
West; (2) action affecting the underdeveloped countries; (3) and action affecting 
the countries ruled by Communism. 

In the countries of the West, the public should first of all be put on its guard. 
As was emphasized by Professor de Madariaga, it is essential that the free world 
be clear about its aims and fully appreciate the significance of the political war. In 


5 The Technique of Soviet Propaganda, pp. 27—28. 
® Current Topics, NATO Information Service, Paris, 1960. 
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particular, public opinion in the West should be aware of the ruthlessness of this 
war and the importance of its objectives. But this is only the first stage: clearly, 
weapons of defense cannot alone lead to victory. As the majority of speakers at 
the Paris conference acknowledged, a decisive aspect of the political war is the 
rendering of ideological support for the underdeveloped countries in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. Mme Labin proposed the training of voluntary “freedom 
missionaries” who would devote themselves wholeheartedly to preaching demo- 
cratic ideals in the very heart of these countries. No less important was the 
political training at universities and other schools in the West of persons prominent 
in public life in the underdeveloped countries. 

As for measures relating to the Communist-ruled countries, it has already been 
stated that the conference devoted al] too little attention to this problem. The most 
relevant observations in this connection were those made by Mr. Eugene Lyons. 
We must not allow the enemy, he said, to choose the battlefield for us; we must 
choose it ourselves, and make sure that it is on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
The struggle against Communism must primarily be waged on its own territory. 
In it, we may count on the support of the Russian people and of the other nations 
enslaved by Communism. 

If all the proposals put forward at the conference were to be realized, not only 
some guiding principle but also large financial sums and a high degree of coordi- 
nation would be required. A number of speakers, particularly those from Great 
Britain, suggested the establishment of a political warfare department within the 
framework of NATO. The Secretary-General of NATO regards such a proposal 
with some skepticism. Speaking toward the end of the conference proceedings, 
General Morris O. Edwards, Director of the NATO Defense College, stated that 
within the framework of a West European defense organization it might be possible 
to realize a number of small specific projects which would, at least in part, answer 
to the political warfare requirements put forward by speakers at the conference. 
Senator Dodd stated that a proposal had been put before the United States Senate 
for the establishment of a “Freedom Academy” to train workers in this field. 
This would help to counteract the creation in the USSR, Communist China and 
some other Iron Curtain countries of institutions such as the “University for the 
Friendship of Peoples.”? 

The creation of political warfare headquarters, the elaboration of a strategy for 
the struggle against Communism, the training of cadres, the mobilization of public 
opinion and finally the launching of a broad counteroffensive on the political 
plane—in a word, the wresting of the initiative from the enemy-—all this can only 
be done by means of determined and systematic work on a worldwide scale. All 
the recent Paris conference could do was to place this task fairly and squarely 
before the free world. The conference may be said to have performed this modest 
but important task with success. 


? This proposal is reminiscent of that made by Adolph Berle, at the time Assistant Secretary of State, 
to set up a “cold war” department. 





The Nationality Policy of Communism 


I. A. KurGANOov 


The General Line of the Communist Party 


The Communist Party basically rejects the national subdivisions of society 
and its constant goal is the merging of nations, that is, their elimination. Lenin 
stated: 

The aim of socialism is not only to abolish the division of mankind into small 
states and to remove all national isolation, not only to bring nations closer together, 
but also to merge them.! 


But so long as nations exist the Party exploits them in the struggle to extend 
its power throughout the world. Whether it is speaking of the friendship of peoples 
within the USSR or the need for a national liberation struggle abroad, its object 
is the same—to exploit national tendencies in order to consolidate and extend its 
own power. As Stalin said: 

It may seem strange that we, who are in favor of the future merging of national 
cultures into one culture with a common form and content, with a single common lan 
guage, should at the same time be in favor of the blossoming of national cultures at 
the present time, in the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat. But there is 
nothing strange in this. The national cultures must be permitted to develop and 
expand and to reveal all their potential qualities, in order to create the conditions 
necessary for their fusion into a single, common culture with a single, common 
language, when socialism triumphs throughout the world.? 

The victory of socialism throughout the world is the chief aim of Communism, 
the general line of the Party. All other principles, including the nationality con- 
cept, are of secondary importance. The Communist Party has no nationality 
concept, only a nationality policy, that is, it recognizes merely the purely tactical 
question of how best to exploit national tendencies in its struggle for power, and 
how best to wipe out nations once and for all after it has seized power. 


Main Stages of Nationality Policy 


At the various stages of its struggle for power, the Party has used various 
methods to resolve this question. In Russia it has been done thus: 


1. Centralism. Before World War I, the Party was opposed to national tend- 
encies in Russia, and in its struggle for power strove to rely on the country’s 
entire proletariat as a single class, irrespective of the national affiliations of the 
workers who comprised it. Stalin then said: 


1 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXII, Moscow, 1948, p. 135. 
2 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Vol. XII, Moscow, 1949, p. 369. 
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Our first problem was to decide what it was that bound the national proletariats 
of Russia and what they had in common, that on the basis of these common interests 
we might build one centralized party comprising the workers of all Russia.* 


Nationalism among the workers might have hampered the creation of a 
centralized party, might have divided the workers within the Party into national 
croups and weakened the Party’s centralist basis. The Communists were therefore 
opposed to nationalism, to national isolationism and national barriers in both 
the Party and the state. The Party’s nationality policy during this first stage may, 
indeed, be said to have been one of fighting national tendencies: 


How to break down the national barriers raised between nations, how to 
destroy national isolation so as to bring the Russian proletariats closer to one 
another, to unite them more firmly—that is the essence of the nationality problem.® 


Such was the Party’s stand on the question before World War I. 


2. Separatism. In the course of World War I, the political situation in Russia 
changed abruptly, and so did the Party’s nationality policy. The social and 
economic upheavals brought about by the war stimulated the country’s political 
lite and opened up a genuine prospect of revolution. A centralized Communist 
Party had already come into being. The monarchy in Russia began to lose its 
stability and elements of disintegration appeared in the state. In these circum- 
stances, it was the object of the Party to intensify the process of disintegration 
and thus weaken the resistance of the state machine. This disintegration would 
be tacilitated by the defeat of Russia in the war and the destruction of national 
unity within the state. The Communist Party, therefore, stood for the defeat of 
Russia in the war, assuming a policy of defeatism or betrayal, for, as Lenin asserted, 


...he who writes against betrayal of the state...against the disintegration 

of Russia ... is taking a bourgeois, not a proletarian stand. Without betraying 

the state, the proletarian can neither strike a class blow against his own government 

nor genuinely extend a hand to his brother proletarian in a foreign land which is 

fighting against us.® 

On the question of national unity, the Party switched to a separatist platform 
diametrically opposed to that which it had occupied before the war. In its view, 
separatism was destroying the ties existing within the country, destroying its 
national unity and weakening the position of the state, thereby facilitating the 
Communist revolution. Moreover, in view of the existence of a centralized party 
containing representatives of all the main nationalities in Russia, separatism now 
presented no danger to Communism. The Party therefore regarded separatists 
as temporary allies and produced the slogan of “self-determination even to the 
extent of secession.” Lenin wrote: 


' Ibid., Vol. 1, 1946, p. 38. 
* At the 1903 Party Congress, a demand by the Bund that it be recognized as the sole representative 
t Jewish workers within the Party was rejected and another Bundist proposal for a future Russian 
icral republic encountered strong opposition from the Communists. 
> Stalin, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 37. 
* Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXI, 1952, p. 251. 





We demand... freedom of secession for the oppressed nations, not because 
we dream of an economically atomized world or the ideal of small states, but, on 
the contrary, because we are for strong states and for the bringing together, even 
merging, of nations on a truly democratic, truly international basis, inconceivable 
without freedom of secession.” 


Thus the Party remained true to the idea of a large state as a powerful 
bridgehead of the world revolution, but changed its tactics in its struggle for 
power. The new policy was to achieve power by the dismemberment of Russia 
and its subsequent reunification on a Communist basis. 

Lenin sometimes presented his thesis of national self-determination in the form 
of the simple formula “unification by dismemberment.”® 


In keeping with these new tactics, the Party changed its program, replacing 
the rather vague formula of the right of nations to self-determination with the 
more precise formula that “the right of all the nations comprising Russia to free- 
dom of secession and formation of independent states must be recognized.’”® 
There is no doubt that these tactics were of great service to the Party during the 
October Revolution and the Civil War that followed. 


3. Federalism. With the conclusion of the Civil War, the situation in Russia 
again changed, and once more the Party’s nationality policy followed suit. The 
Party had gained power in Russia and was no longer striving for the country’s 
dismemberment. On the contrary, Russia was now the bridgehead for the coming 
struggle for power throughout the world, and the Party was intent on uniting 
it and building a new Soviet state based on strict centralization in all aspects of 
communal life. The Party’s slogan regarding the right of nations to secession 


had, under these circumstances, become not merely useless, but even harmtul. 
Considerations of foreign policy and international propaganda, however, made 
it impossible to change the slogan; and so the Party proceeded to give it a new 
interpretation. At the Twelfth Party Congress, Stalin stated: 


It should be remembered that apart from the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion there is also the right of the working class to consolidate its power, and to this 
...the right of self-determination is subordinate. There are occasions when the 
right to self-determination comes into conflict with another, higher right—the right 
of the working class which has attained to power. In such cases, it must be stated 
frankly, the right of self-determination cannot and must not serve as an obstacle 
to the realization of the right of the working class to its own dictatorship. The first 
must yield to the second.!° 


In this way, the slogan of “the right of nations to self-determination” was not 
changed and could even be utilized abroad in the struggle to establish Communist 


7 Ibid., p. 377. 

8 V. K. Kozlov, O formirovanii i razvitii sotsialisticheskikh natsii v SSSR (The Formation and Develop- 
ment of Socialist Nations in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 51. 

® Istoriya VKP (b). Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A 
Short Course), Moscow, 1950, p. 182. 

10 Stalin, op. cit., Vol. V, 1952, p. 265; see also J. V. Stalin, Marksizm i natsionalno-kolonialny vopros 
(Marxism and the National-Colonial Question), Moscow, 1938, pp. 126—27. 
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rule; but since power had already been seized in Russia, “the right of a nation 
to self-determination” was subordinated to a “superior” right, the right of the 
working class—i.e., the Party—to power, to dictatorship. The power of the Party 
took precedence over everything: all other rights were subordinated to this one. 
The Party’s nationality policy, too, was remolded in conformity with this pattern. 
The essence of this policy was, on the one hand, to build a formal federation 
which, by its deceptive outward appearance, to some extent satisfied the national 
aspirations of the individual peoples of Russia and misled the peoples of other 
countries, and, on the other hand, to consolidate the centralism of the ruling 
party and systematically destroy all national tendencies in Russia, in order even- 
tually to merge all the nations into a single “non-national nation,” a single power- 
ful state. Here too, as Lenin said, 


... the Party strives to create a larger state, for this is of advantage to the workers; it 
strives to bring about closer ties between the nations and their subsequent fusion." 


Russia was transformed into the USSR, that is, a federation of existing 
nations. But even in its form, in its outward appearance, this federation was 
regarded merely as a transitional step toward a single state, centralized not only 
in essence but also in form: 


Engels, like Marx,...stands for democratic centralism, a single indivisible 
republic. He regards a federal republic either as an exception and obstacle to develop- 
ment, or as a transitional stage between a monarchy and a centralized republic.!* 


In this transitional type of state, the national rights of the peoples were em- 
ployed mainly to propagandize Communism in national forms. 


4. Patriotism. The situation again changed during World War II and with it 
nationality policy. The war showed that the peoples of the USSR, despite a 
lengthy period of “‘reeducation” in a spirit of internationalism, had no desire to 
fight for the Party’s international aims, that patriotism and national sentiment 
were still preserved in the hearts of every one of them and that it was only this 
patriotic sentiment that could inspire them to fight against the Germans. And 
so the Party switched its nationality policy, without committing itself to any 
permanent concessions in the ideological field. It consigned to oblivion slogans 
of the class struggle and world revolution and brought to the fore patriotic 
slogans—defense of the homeland, the Fatherland, Russia... The Party now 
spoke of the great past of each of the peoples of the USSR, particularly of the 
Russian people; it introduced the orders of Alexander Nevsky, Bodgan Khmel- 
nitsky and other national heroes of the past; it introduced the uniforms and 
insignia of the pre-Revolutionary army and called the war the Second Patriotic 
War. The Nazi racists, with their policy toward the population in the occupied 
areas, helped the Party to rouse the people to war and the war was won. Patriotism 
had saved Communism. In 1947, Molotov put it thus: 


" Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXIV, 1952, p. 52. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XXV, 1947, p. 418. 





We underwent a difficult period at the beginning of the war, until we had 
reorganized the whole of our work to accord with the new situation. The selflessness 
of the workers in the rear and the heroism of our army at the front—both unprec- 
edented in history-were the expression of high Soviet patriotism, and it was this 
that ensured our victory.'% 


This summing-up was correct. Patriotism had ensured victory for Communism 
in the war, but victory in the war had intensified the patriotism of the people. 
Now patriotism, in the hands of the Party, again preparing for a possible war, 
became the basic line of its nationality policy. Having exploited the people’s 
lingering patriotic feelings during the war, the Party artfully incorporated them 
in its own ideology and, without the people’s realizing it, switched them to serve 
international purposes. This is no Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, Tadzhik or 
Lithuanian patriotism, but an international patriotism—in fact, Soviet patriotism, 
which the Party hopes will unite all the Soviet peoples in a universal love of the 
Soviet fatherland, a universal pride in the achievements of the Soviet regime, 
a deep devotion to the Party and a bitter hatred of the enemies of the Party. Such 
is the present stage of nationality policy. 


The Merging of All the Nations of the USSR 


Whatever the twists and turns of nationality policy, the idea of eliminating 
national differences in society, the merging of all nations, has remained unchanged 
as a major target of Communism. Even though 

... Lenin relegated the withering away of national differences and the merging 

of nations ... to the period following the establishment of the dictatorship of the 

proletariat on a worldwide scale, that is, when socialism has triumphed in all coun- 

tries, when the foundations for a world socialist economy will already have been 

laid,’4 
this does not mean that within the USSR, where there are numerous nations, 
their fusion must be postponed until the dictatorship of the proletariat has been 
achieved throughout the world. On the contrary, the Party has made the fusion 
of the nations of the Soviet Union the keystone of its internal nationality policy 
and is doing everything possible to achieve this end in the shortest possible time. 
Indeed, the longer the realization of the dictatorship of the proletariat throughout 
the world is delayed, the more measures are introduced in the Soviet Union to 
accelerate the creation of a single Soviet nation. 

In general, the Party avoids laying emphasis on its eventual goal; it continues 
to speak of the “flowering” of individual nations, the “flowering” of culture 
national in form and socialist in content. But it is already stressing the need for 
reeducating the people, the need to transform every man into a “Soviet man.” 
This inevitably means changing the former national character of the people and 
consequently eliminating the nations which formerly comprised the USSR. One 
Soviet writer states: 


13 Pravda, November 7, 1947. 
14 Stalin, Sochineniya, Vol. X1, 1949, p. 346. 
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National character, inasmuch as its features are formed by the social and historical 
conditions in which the formation and development of nations takes place, is not 
petrified and immutable. It develops according to changes in the conditions of 
material life of society, is amenable to education and acquires new qualities.'® 


This implies the possibility of reeducating people and the need for an appro- 
priate nationality policy, which would be 


... directed to transforming the spiritual image of nations, to reeducating the 

toiling millions of our country in a spirit of socialism and internationalism, of 

unbounded devotion to the Fatherland, the Soviet regime and the Communist 

Party.*6 

This policy of instilling a new national character in the people and thus 
forming a new Soviet nation is considered of major importance in the Soviet 
Union. At the Twenty-first Party Congress, Khrushchev stated: 


. » we must begin right away educating the man of the future. We must develop 
in Soviet citizens a Communist morality based on devotion to Communism and 
implacable opposition to its enemies.!? 


A member of the Presidium at the same congress declared: “Boundless 
devotion to Communism and hatred of its enemies is what determines the image 
ot Soviet man.’!8 


It is quite possible that at some future date the merging of nations wil] prove 
inevitable throughout the world, but whereas in the free world this process may 
occur naturally, in the Communist world it is already subject to the arbitrary 
intervention of the Party and is either directly or indirectly compulsory. It is 
indirectly compulsory when a man, isolated within the borders of the USSR, 
is subjected to a universal, compulsory reeducation that pervades every corner 
ot social life, and it is directly compulsory when every national tendency, every 
legal attempt to assert the national rights guaranteed in the Soviet Constitution, 
is savagely suppressed by the Party. There are many ways of treating national 
problems, including that of the future merging of all nations, but it is impossible 
to justify a policy of savage repression, involving individual cases of genocide, 
by assertions that in the long-term historical view nations will in any case be 
merged. This is precisely the same as justifying the action of a murderer by assert- 
ing that his victim would eventually have died in any case. But it is by just such 
a method, a method usually involving direct and indirect repression, that the 
merging of nations is being brought about in the USSR. 


This article forms one of the chapters of a book by Prof. 1. A. Kurganov 
The Nations of the USSR and the Russian Question, which is shortly to be 
published in Russian by the Poser Publishing House, I rankfurt. ) 


15 G. G. Karpov, O sovetskoi kulture i kulturnoi revolyutsii » SSSR (Soviet Culture and the Cultural 
volution in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 54. 

16 Kozlov, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

1? Sovetskaya Rossiya, January 28, 1959. 

18 Pravda, February 1, 1959. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Devaluation of the Ruble 


In May 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR decreed a tenfold increase 
in the internal value of the ruble. On June 3—4, 1960, a meeting of senior officials 
of the State Bank was held in Moscow to discuss measures necessary for the 
implementation of the Supreme Soviet’s decree regarding price changes and 
replacement of the old currency. Chairman of the board of the State Bank 
A. Korovushkin stated: 

The new Soviet ruble being put into circulation will have a higher gold content 
compared with the ruble at present in curculation. A new rate of exchange for the 
Soviet ruble against foreign currencies will be fixed on the basis of its enhanced gold 
content. This measure will undoubtedly make possible a more accurate comparison 
in monetary terms of the value of goods and of the volume of production and national 
product of the USSR and other countries, as well as the volume and economic 
significance of exports and imports.! 


Subsequently, the following announcement appeared in the Soviet press on 
November 15, 1960: 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR has taken the decision to raise the gold 
content of the ruble and the rate of exchange of the ruble against foreign currencies 
with effect from January 1, 1961. The gold content of the ruble is to be set at 0.987412 
grams of pure gold and the State Bank’s price for purchasing gold at 1 ruble per 
gram of pure gold. The exchange rate of the ruble against the dollar has been fixed 
at 90 kopeks [9 old rubles] to the United States dollar. The Council of Ministers of 
the USSR has instructed the State Bank of the USSR to raise the rate of exchange 
of the ruble against the currencies of other capitalist countries in accordance with 
the rise in the gold content.” 


With effect from March 1, 1950, the gold content of the ruble had been set at 
0.222168 grams of pure gold.* One would naturally have thought that a tenfold 
increase in the internal purchasing power of the ruble would have been accom- 
panied by a tenfold rise in its gold content. In fact, however, the gold content of 
the ruble has been raised only four-and-one-half times. 

Lowering the external value of one’s currency and raising the price of foreign 
currency is known in financial circles as devaluation. This is not the first time that 
devaluation has figured in the history of the Soviet ruble. On April 1, 1936, the 
exchange rate of the ruble against the French franc, at that time the standard 


1 Dengi i kredit, 1960, No. 7, p. 7. 

2 Pravda, November 15, 1960. 

3 Y. I. Kronrod, Dengi v sotsialisticheskom obshchestve (Money in a Socialist Society), Moscow, 1954, 
p. 240. 
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for foreign exchange transactions, was reduced from 13 francs to the ruble to 
3 francs to the ruble. On that occasion, the gold content of the ruble was set at 
0.167674 grams of pure gold, in place of the 0.774234 grams fixed in 1922.4 The 
measure was prompted by the complete divorce between the purchasing power 
of the ruble and that of foreign currencies, a situation brought about by five 
years of rationing within the Soviet Union and a sharp fall in foreign trade. This 
tall began in 1932, the last year of the First Five-Year Plan, and continued during 
the Second Five-Year Plan, reaching its lowest level for exports in 1936 and for 
imports in 1934. During these years, exports amounted to only one-fifth and 
imports to two-ninths of the 1913 figures, Soviet foreign trade accounting for 
only 1 percent of the total world figure compared with 4 percent in 1913.5 Now 
the situation is very different. The volume of Soviet foreign trade is constantly 
growing: in 1955, it amounted to 26,100 million rubles and in 1959, to 42,000 
million rubles—an increase of 60 percent.® Although trade with other Communist 
countries accounts for about 75 percent of these figures, it cannot be denied that 
trade with countries of the free world is also showing a sharp upward trend. It is 
therefore not surprising that, while the 1936 devaluation did not cause much 
concern outside the Soviet Union, owing to that country’s tendency toward 
economic autarky, that of 1961 has roused considerable interest throughout the 
free world, coming as it does at a time when the Soviet Union is engaged on a 
policy of constant trade and economic expansion. The main question is why the 
Soviet authorities have chosen to carry through the devaluation at this time. 
Devaluation amounts to arbitrary intervention by the state in the field of inter- 
national monetary transactions; it is a method of correcting a discrepancy between 
the purchasing power and the exchange rate of a currency, which is most often 
caused by open or concealed inflation. In any case, even if devaluation leads to a 
healthier currency and an improvement in the balance of trade and payments, it is 
nevertheless an indication that the economy of the country which resorts to it is 
unsound. 

Reasons for the change in the gold content of the ruble are mentioned by two 
official commentaries which appeared at the time of the Council of Ministers 
decree. Of these, an article by Soviet Finance Minister V. Garbuzov in Pravda 
provided a more detailed picture, a second by his deputy A. Poskonov in /zvestia 
being no more than a résumé of his main arguments.? Garbuzov claims that 
“the increase in the gold content and in the exchange rate of the ruble against the 
currencies of capitalist countries reflects the immense progress achieved by the 
Soviet Union in its peaceful competition with capitalism.”’* However, any increase, 

y. Batyrev, Denezhnoe obrashchenie v SSSR (Currency Circulation in the USSR), Moscow, 1959, 
pp. 120—21. 

> Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy, Proceedings of the Eleventh Institute Conference, Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1959, p. 72. 

® Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1956 god : Statistichesky obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1956: 
Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1958, p. 7; and Vmeshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1959 god: Statistichesky obzor 
(Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1959: Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1960, p. 7. 


? Pravda, November 15, 1960; Jzvestia, November 16, 1960. 
8 Pravda, November 15, 1960. 





whether real or not, in industrial capacity, national income and level of pro- 
ductivity in the USSR has only the most distant bearing upon the international 
exchange rate of the Soviet ruble. The ruble is entirely dependent upon prices 
and the price structure, and cannot be linked with such phenomena, cited by 
Garbuzov, as the “passive nature of the US balance of payments,” the “flight 
from the dollar” and the “drain of gold from the USA.” Some idea of the rea! 
reason for the currency reform is to be found in another of Garbuzov’s statements : 
“The new exchange rate for the ruble against the dollar reflects the true relation- 
ship between the purchasing power of [different] currencies at the present time.””® 
This is no less than a veiled admission that up till now this relationship has not 
been properly reflected. Indeed, the rate of four rubles to the dollar bore not the 
slightest relation to their respective purchasing powers. In order to alleviate this 
discrepancy, the Soviet government started on April 1, 1957, to grant premiums 
up to 150 percent over and above the official rate on certain noncommercial 
payments—the so-called tourist rate. The highest premium applied to the currencies 
of most capitalist countries, but for certain of the satellites, such as Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany, and for such countries as Finland and India a considerably 
lower premium was fixed.!® At this rate, a person received nearly 10 rubles for a 
dollar, which is roughly equivalent to the new rate of 90 kopeks (9 old rubles) 
to the dollar introduced with effect from January 1, 1961. However, the new rate 
can hardly be regarded even now as a realistic rate based on the purchasing power 
of the ruble. The West German mark, for instance, which at the old rate of exchange 
was valued almost at par with the ruble, buys approximately six times as much in 
terms of food and manufactured goods as did the old ruble.!! It is clear, therefore, 
that the reduction of the ruble exchange rate by two-and-one-quarter times 
far from accurately reflects the real purchasing power of the ruble in comparison 
with other currencies. 

Garbuzov also admits indirectly that Soviet foreign trade is based on abnormal! 
foundations resulting from the impossibility of making any genuine comparison 
between world and Soviet prices. He writes: 

The new exchange rate will make it possible to compare world prices with 
wholesale prices in the USSR, since the average level of prices on the world market 
will in the main be brought into line . . . with the average level of wholesale prices 
in the USSR. This will make it possible to determine more accurately the compara- 
tive profitability of Soviet foreign trade, both as a whole and with individual countries. 
In addition, an opportunity will be created for making foreign trade organizations 
self-supporting. !* 

Although Garbuzov naturally expresses himself very mildly, his point is 
quite clear. Yet neither the problem of correlating the purchasing power of the 
ruble with that of foreign currencies nor that of correlating prices in the USSR 


9 Ibid. 

10 A.M. Smirnov, Mezhdunarodnye valyutnye i kreditnye otnosheniya SSSR (International Currency and 
Credit Relations of the USSR), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1960, p. 99. 

11 Bulletin, Munich, 1957, No. 8, pp. 38—43. 

12 Pravda, November 15, 1960. 





with those abroad can be solved by the new reform. The factors governing the 
fixture of prices in countries with a free economy and in countries with a planned 
economy differ too much for a correlation of prices to be possible. An illustration 
of this is the virtual absence of any relationship between the prices of capital equip- 
ment and those of consumer goods. One Soviet writer states: 


At present, the general tendencies in the fixture of prices, which affect the 
purchasing power of money, are themselves influenced by the discrepancy, brought 
into existence by historical circumstances, between the prices of capital equipment 
and those of consumer goods when compared with their essential cost [sto/mostny 
uroven\.+% 


This discrepancy is the result of Soviet policy in the field, not of prices alone, 
but of economics in general, which was and still is designed to give priority to the 
production of capital equipment over that of consumer goods and so increase the 
industrial capacity of the USSR at the expense of the real income of its population. 


Another argument advanced by Garbuzov and Poskonov is that of prestige. 
Garbuzov writes: 


Our Soviet ruble is now the only currency in the world whose gold content has 
risen in comparison with the gold standard period, when banknotes were freely 
exchangeable for gold. 

Following the increase in the gold content of the ruble, the exchange rate for the 
dollar as of January 1, 1961, will be 90 kopeks for 1 American dollar, instead of 
1 ruble 94 kopeks in 1913; for the pound sterling, it will be 2 rubles 52 kopeks 
as against 9 rubles 46 kopeks in 1913; for the French franc, 18 kopeks instead of 
37.5 kopeks; and for the Japanese yen, 0.25 kopeks as against 96.9 kopeks in 1913.14 


In fact, of course, the supremacy of the ruble is an illusion. Like the French 
currency reform of 1960, the present reform is an entirely arbitrary measure 
which is in no way linked with the strength of the currency or its superiority over 
other currencies. For propaganda purposes it is, however, useful to be able to claim 
that the dollar is worth only 90 kopeks, an assertion which might well be accepted 
at its face value in countries with low educational standards, even though it has 
not the slightest economic or logical justification since the ruble is not quoted on 
the international money market. In the underdeveloped countries, where the eco- 
1omic interests of the USA and the USSR come into conflict, use might well be 
made of it to demonstrate the superiority of the Soviet system. 


When in 1950 the Soviet currency, for the first time after a long interval, was 
linked directly to the price of gold, the Western press made the suggestion that 
this was the first step toward establishing convertibility. Similar assertions have 
been made in connection with the present reform.} It is true that these were only 
tentative suggestions, since no justification for them is to be found in Soviet 

urces. Reference is made to the vast reserves of gold now at the disposal of the 


* Batyrev, op. cit., p. 174. 
'* Pravda, November 15, 1960. 
'S Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, November 16, 1960, e¢ a/. 





Soviet State Bank and to the very considerable gold production of the USSR, 
exact figures for neither of which have been revealed. The Soviet government’s 
possession of this quantity of gold would seem to offer it the chance of introducing 
convertibility, but suggestions that such a step is likely ignore the fact that in the 
USSR there is a currency monopoly which excludes free convertibility, since no 
body or person other than the State Bank is permitted to engage in foreign currency 
transactions.4® True, the state’s currency monopoly is not entrenched in the 
Soviet Constitution in the same way as the monopoly of foreign trade, but as a 
Soviet writer correctly says: “The state currency monopoly is an inseparable 
component and consequence of the state monopoly of foreign trade.”!7 


The internal revaluation of the ruble was prompted, according to official 
sources, solely by technical considerations: the greater ease of dealing with 
figures containing one digit less, the increased importance of small change and 
the opportunities it offered for introducing automatic vending machines. Western 
commentators also suggested that the Soviet authorities wished to strike a blow 
at those elements of the population who had amassed large sums by illegal means. 
Although announcements of the currency exchange stated that the operation 
would be carried out quite freely, that there would be no limit to the amounts 
exchanged and that no documents would have to be shown, the ordinary Soviet 
citizen knows enough of his own authorities not to trust their promises too 
implicitly. The risk involved in exchanging large sums amassed by illegal means 
may have been enough to discourage those concerned from making the attempt. 
One possible alternative was to exchange as much as possible for goods—no easy 
process under Soviet conditions and one that might arouse suspicion, while a 
certain proportion may not have been changed at all, in which case the state was 
able to reap a clear profit. 


From what has been said, it will be seen that the change in the gold content of 
the ruble is in fact a devaluation of the currency, and a reading of Soviet official 
comment leads one inevitably to the conclusion that the simultaneous internal 
revaluation of the ruble was expressly intended to conceal this fact. It offered the 
authorities the opportunity of claiming both that the gold content of the ruble 
had been increased by comparison with that of the old ruble and that the ruble was 
now worth ten times what it had been before. However, the fact still remains 
that in absolute terms the gold content of the ruble has actually been reduced 


two-and-one-quarter times. E 
q E. Glovinsky 


16 Smirnov, op. cit., p. 53. 
17 Tbid., p. 51. 
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The Calculation of Gross Production in the USSR 


There is no need to explain the desirability of some gauge by which all the 
variety of industrial production can be reduced to a single common denominator. 
Usually, this is done by expressing the volume of production in terms of its value, 
based on a monetary unit such as the dollar, ruble or mark. In the Soviet Union, 
the calculation of the total volume of production (known in Russian as the 
pokazatel valovoi produktsii, or “index of gross production”) and the problems 
involved in that process are of vital importance, since this process is far more 
than simply a matter of accountancy. It has, in fact, become a question of political 
economy. 

L. Volodarsky, Deputy Director of the Central Statistical Authority of the 
USSR, writes on the subject as follows: 


. the total volume of production for most branches of industry, which produce 
the widest variety of goods, and also for industry as a whole can only be determined 
on the basis of monetary values. These indicate the scale and rate of growth of 
production, the position regarding the development of individual branches of the 
national economy, and also the interrelation and rate of growth of . . . production 
of the means of production (group A) and consumer goods (group B). The index 
of gross production is suitable for all these purposes ... Gross production reflects 
the entire volume of public expenditure on the production of industrial goods 
(animate and inanimate [oveshchestvlenny] labor). 


In any attempt to compile such an index, three important questions crop up: 
first, what constitutes industrial goods subject to inclusion in the index of gross 
rae eset second, in what prices one should assess the value of an industrial 
product; and third, what constitutes a manufacturing unit. 


The point of the first question is that goods which are essentially semifinished 
products should not be included in the overall volume of production. For 
instance, in calculating the production of a metallurgical works which turns out 
iron, steel and rolled steel, should the output of iron, steel and rolled steel be 
calculated separately and the total production based on the total of all three, 
or should total production be based solely on the output of rolled steel ? 


The second question arises because of the danger of inaccuracies due to 
price fluctuations when comparing the overall volume of industrial production 
in various years. If all goods produced in a given year are valued at the market 
prices obtaining in that year, it may happen, if these prices have fallen by com- 

arison with any previous year, that the volume of industrial production, ex- 
pressed in monetary terms, will fall in the year under review, not because actual 
roduction has fallen but because prices have fallen. 


Of no little importance also is the third question—that of the manufacturing 
init. Should one take the production of an individual undertaking or that of 
i group of undertakings under the same management as an independent item 


' Kommunis , 1958, No. 3, p. 95. 
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in assessing the overall volume of production of a country? Take, for example, 
an American oil company which owns both oilfields and refineries, of which 
the latter process all the petroleum extracted from the former. It would seem 
natural to count only the refined products as constituting the company’s output, 
but in fact it is also possible to count the crude oil and the refined products 
separately, both as production. Obviously, the total obtained by the first method 
will be smaller than that obtained by the second. 





For the purposes of the present article, the third question is fairly easily dealt 
with. In the Soviet Union, where the state is the sole owner of industry, the 
manufacturing unit on which the assessment of production is based is the in- 
dividual enterprise. This accords with the situation in the USSR whereby each 
enterprise is a legal entity irrespective of whether it forms part of a group of 
enterprises (¢rest) or is directly subordinate to the regional administration 
(sovnarkhoz). 


As regards Soviet practice, the answer to our first question is provided by an 
official directive of the Central Statistical Authority, which states that the gross 
production of an enterprise is computed as the difference between the gross 
turnover (viz., the total quantity of primary goods manufactured) and the quan- 
tity of semifinished goods finished and processed in the same enterprise, p/us 
by-products and ancillary services disposed of or rendered on the side. 


Thus, the gross production of an enterprise apparently comprises: (1) finished 
goods and by-products in the form of semifinished goods; (2) by-products 
produced by ancillary departments of the enterprise; and (3) ancillary services. 
The gross production of a whole branch of industry or of an administrative- 
geographical area is computed simply by adding together the gross production 
indices of the individual enterprises within it. 


Finally, the answer to the second question is as follows. When comparing 
actual production figures with those planned and also when comparing produc- 
tion figures for different years, discrepancies due to price fluctuations are avoided 
by assessing production in prices ruling in a chosen year. Until 1949, output was 
assessed at prices obtaining in 1926-27. From January 1, 1949, both planned 
and actual output were assessed at current wholesale prices. From January 1, 
1952, a change was made to wholesale prices obtaining at that date and, finally, 
since 1955 production has been assessed at the wholesale prices established on 
July 1, 1955. 


On this basis, let us see how a factory statistician in the USSR computes the 
gross production of his enterprise. First, let us take an enterprise manufacturing 
a single product, a match factory. He assesses the entire output of boxes of matches 
in one month at 1955 wholesale prices, say, 120,000 rubles. But the factory 
possesses an electricity generating plant, which releases part of its output to the 
town power supply. In this one month it has, say, disposed of electricity to the 
value of 2,000 rubles in this way. In addition, there is a fitters’ shop which has 
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done 300 rubles’ worth of repairs for outside customers. Finally, the factory 
possesses motor transport which provided transportation for the housing and 
general service department of the factory and for the factory canteen (these 
organizations figure on a special account and are regarded as being “on the side’’) 
to the value of 600 rubles. Thus, the monthly gross production of the enterprise 
will be 122,900 rubles. 


It is more difficult to compute the gross production of an enterprise perform- 
ing a number of definite manufacturing operations, such as spinning, weaving, 
and producing finished fabrics. First, the gross turnover has to be established. 
In the present instance, this comprises the output of the spinning department 
(yarn); of the weaving department (undyed cloth); and of the dyeing and finishing 
department (finished dyed fabric). But yarn is a semifinished product in relation 
to cloth production, and undyed cloth is a semifinished product in relation to 
finished fabric. Consequently, the amount of yarn and undyed cloth that was 
reprocessed during the accounting period must be deducted from the total 
amount produced during the same period. Thus, the situation may take the 
following form: 








Amount Produced Amount Reprocessed 
Rubles) 
WE cctntnenesecns 10,000 8,000 
Unfinished Cloth.... 11,000 11,000 
Finished Fabric ..... 14,000 — 
Total. .ecccoes 35,000 19,000 


After deducting the value of the reprocessed material, we are left with 16,000 
rubles as constituting the gross production of the factory. As will be seen, this 
consists of 14,000 rubles’ worth of finished products p/us 2,000 rubles’ worth of 
unprocessed yarn remaining in stock. If, in addition, the factory manufactures 
subsidiary products and renders services on the side to the value of 2,000 rubles, 
the gross production of the enterprise will amount to 18,000 rubles. 


Let us take another example, that of three factories which together have an 
output equal to that of the departments of the combined factory just described: 
a spinning mill producing 10,000 rubles’ worth of yarn; a weaving factory pro- 
ducing 11,000 rubles’ worth of cloth; and a finishing works producing 14,000 
rubles’ worth of finished fabric. These figures will also represent the respective 
gross production of the three plants. The gross production of the three factories 
together will be 35,000 rubles, i. e., more than twice the gross production of a 
plant where all three processes are combined. 


Thus, the index of gross production is dependent not only on the volume of 
production, but also on the form of organization of the enterprise: if separate 
factories are built for each process involved in the manufacture of textiles, the 
rise in the index for gross production of textiles will be immeasurably greater 
than if plant combining all three processes is built. The same applies to any 
industry where production can be broken down into several processes. As an 
illustration of this one might take the “Proletarka” factory in Kalinin, which 
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consists of three entirely separate installations for spinning, weaving and finishing 
cloth. At one time, all three plants were regarded as constituting a single factory, 
and so the yarn and undyed cloth that were reprocessed did not figure in the gross 
production index of the enterprise. Later, however, the enterprise was divided 
into three, with the result that the gross production was automatically more than 
doubled. 

Another fault of the system is that it enables an enterprise to cover up a lag 
in production of finished goods by a corresponding increase in stocks of semi- 
finished goods. For example, in the hypothetical case considered above of the 
textile mill producing finished fabrics, it may be supposed that the planned output 
of the mill is 16,000 rubles’ worth of finished fabric. Normally, these 16,000 
rubles would have constituted the factory’s index of gross production (except for 
subsidiary products and services rendered), and the normal reserve of semifinished 
products would not have been included in the reckoning; but in fact the mill 
produced only 14,000 rubles’ worth of finished cloth, at the same time laying up 
excessive stocks of yarn, the value of which was added in order to make up the 
required figure of 16,000 rubles. 

It is also possible to fulfill plan figures irrespective of the amount of primary 
goods manufactured, simply on the strength of side activities. A liberal inter- 
pretation of what constitutes production “on the side” might include the provision 
of communal services, canteens, day nurseries, etc. Moreover, the total value of 
gross production may be stepped up by laying emphasis upon those products 
that are most profitable to manufacture at 1955 prices, regardless of the level of 
production for each type of commodity officially prescribed. Volodarsky himself 
says: 

This by no means signifies that the index of gross production is a criterion 
against which to assess the activity of enterprises and branches of industry. It is 
only a very important computed index, which, however, gives no idea of how many 
goods have been produced and received by the national economy.? 

Thus, a Soviet specialist himself stresses that gross production is merely a 
nominal index, of use in computations and itself computed. In so doing, he 
contradicts what he himself says before about the use of gross production figures 
as an index for comparison with planned figures, as a measure of the volume of 
production, a reflection of the expenditure of labor, etc. 

It is, therefore, evident that the index of gross production is not a sufficiently 
reliable index of industrial output, either quantitatively or qualitatively. Even so, 
despite all these obvious failings, the official surveys of the Central Statistical 
Authority on Soviet industry are based primarily on this index and give no figures 
for actual quantity production. Thus, any conclusion regarding the fulfillment of 
plans by Soviet industry or changes in the volume of production must be qualified 
in view of the fact that they are based on this highly dubious index. 

The index of gross production does not, in fact, express expenditure on the 
production of industrial goods, not only for the reasons expressed above, but also 





2 Ibid., p. 97. 
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because there is no relation whatsoever between wholesale prices and expenditure 
of labor. Whereas figures of actual production may to some extent reflect labor 
expended in their manufacture, the assessment of production at wholesale prices 
makes this impossible, since wholesale prices are fixed arbitrarily. Thus, the index 
is quite nominal, and its method of computation is so imperfect that it frustrates 
any attempt to determine the real progress of industry and in fact makes it possible 
to distort the existing situation. From the point of view of economics, such an 
index cannot be taken seriously, and can only serve the purpose of superficial 
judgment or irresponsible propaganda. Consequently, all figures based on this 
index, such as the rate of industrial development, the growth of productivity or 
comparisons between various branches of industry, can likewise not be taken as 


reflecting the actual situation in industry. > 
V. Kungurtsev 





International Communism 


The Moscow Declaration and the Underdeveloped Countries 


A comparison of the Declaration issued by the recent Moscow conference of 
81 Communist parties with that issued by the conference of Communist parties of 
all “socialist” countries held in Moscow in November 1957 shows, infer alia, a 
considerable change in the attitude taken toward the question of “Western 
colonialism” and the underdeveloped countries. In the earlier document, this 
question was dealt with within the framework of a general analysis of the world 
political situation and the overall program adopted by the Communists and the 
“peace fighters,” while the more recent document devotes an entire section— 
Section IV—to the subject of the peoples that have recently acquired or are due 
to acquire independent status and the question of “anticolonialism.” The difference, 
however, is not purely quantitative, but involves points of principle; the one 
feature that has remained unchanged is that only Western colonialism is dealt 
with, while the colonial policies of the USSR and Communist China are carefully 
ignored. 

The change in Communist policy toward the former colonial peoples did not 
come as a complete surprise: at least some months before the recent Declaration 
was issued, a certain radical trend had become noticeable. Moscow’s growing 
aggressiveness in connection with the situation in Cuba and the Congo had found 
expression, not only in energetic diplomatic démarches and military threats, but in 
undisguised attempts to intensify the ideological influence brought to bear upon 
the statesmen favored by Moscow. During his meeting in the Kremlin with 
Cuban journalists at the end of October, Khrushchev compared Fidel Castro in 
certain respects with Lenin, and did so in such a manner as to urge the continued 
adoption of Lenin’s ideas. He declared: “History has shown that Lenin was not 


| only the leader of the Russian working class but also the teacher and leader of 
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workers throughout the world.”! An important step in the realization of Moscow’s 
new “anticolonialist” policy was the organization of the first Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Stalinabad in October 1960. This was an obvious attempt 
to create a purely Communist-led organization in opposition to the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee in Cairo, which had so far not succumbed to Communist 
attempts to gain decisive control over its activities.? 


Section IV of the new Moscow Declaration represents a continuation of the 
policy pursued at Stalinabad: the Stalinabad conference created the organizational 
framework necessary for the policy’s implementation, and the Declaration 
provided the program. The official character of this platform is not open to 
doubt: on December 6, 1960, the Declaration was published in Pravda and on the 
following day in Jzvestia, and on December 7 Pravda declared in a leading article 
that the Declaration represented the program of the entire international Com- 
munist movement. A similar reaction came from the Communist press throughout 
the world. The theses of the new Declaration, therefore, must carry as much 
weight as, for example, Khrushchev’s Berlin ultimatum delivered two years 
before. The Declaration stated: 

Having won their political independence, the peoples are seeking an answer 
to the social problems with which they are confronted and to questions of consoli- 
dating their national independence. Different classes and parties propose different 
solutions. Which course of development should be selected is the internal affair 
of the peoples themselves.* 

It is not difficult to see the true meaning of such declarations of noninter- 
ference. 

Both the 1960 Declaration and its predecessor of 1957 were followed by the 
publication of a “peace manifesto.” That of 1957 solemnly proclaimed the 
principles of Bandung— 

... the well-known “five principles”—mutual observance of territorial inviolability 

and sovereignty, nonaggression, noninterference in one another’s internal affairs, 

equality and mutual profit, and peaceful coexistence, * 

—which were referred to in the recent Declaration but not repeated in full. They 
are indeed, as we shall see, incompatible not only with Section IV but also with 
other passages of the 1960 Declaration. In Section V, for example, we read: 

In the name of all Communists in the world, the Conference expresses its 
proletarian solidarity with the glorious sons and daughters of the working class 
and with the democrats of the USA, Spain, Portugal, Japan, Western Germany, 
Greece, Iran, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, Jordan, Iraq, Argentina, Paraguay, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico, the Union of South Africa, the Sudan and other 
countries who are languishing in prison cells.® 
1 TASS, October 29, 1960. 

2 See Georg A. von Stackelberg, “Soviet Afro-Asian Policy Enters a New Stage,” Bu/letin, 1960, 
No. 11. 

3 Jzvestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, col. 2. 


4 Pravda, November 23, 1957, p. 1, col. 5. 
5 Jzvestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, col. 3. 
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In this passage, the Declaration takes an unfavorable stand toward two coun- 
tries—Iraq and the United Arab Republic—which enjoy particularly good diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR. The quota of Soviet economic aid per head of the 
population is nowhere so high as in the latter of these two countries: here, the 
USSR is financing and building the great Aswan Dam and, in the vicinity of 
Cairo, the biggest atomic reactor in the Near East. One asks oneself, therefore, 
whether this “declaration of solidarity” is merely a sop to Syrian and Egyptian 
Communists languishing in prison or a hint that the bill for Soviet aid will sooner 
or later be presented to every debtor. If one judges by Section IV of the Declara- 
tion, the intention would appear to be to lend a new significance to the “anti- 
colonial” struggle in the underdeveloped countries. 


The 1957 Declaration pointed out the need for the working class in the 
dependent countries to create a “single anti-imperialist and antifeudal front of 
workers, peasants, the urban petty bourgeoisie, the national bourgeoisie and other 
patriotic democratic forces.”® The 1960 document, however, while renewing the 
call for a “united national democratic front of all the patriotic forces of the nation,” 
stresses that “the working class... stands for the consistent completion of... 
the national, anti-imperialist, democratic revolution” and that great importance 
must be attached to the creation of a “state sector in the national economy, 
particularly in industry, independent of foreign monopolies and consequently 
developing into a decisive factor in the country’s economy.” The 1960 Declara- 
tion goes on: “The Communist parties are actively fighting for the completion, 
step by step, of the anti-imperialist, antifeudal, democratic revolution.” As for the 
“national bourgeoisie,” its ability to contribute to the progress of the revolution- 
ary struggle at the present juncture is recognized, but this recognition is imme- 
diately qualified by the statement that the national bourgeoisie is “unstable” 
and liable to give way to the forces of imperialism.’ 


The Declaration points out the favorable conditions for the establishment in 
many countries of a “national democratic state,” which it defines at some length. 
It may be presumed that if the program contained in the Declaration finds practical 
application, these states will become known as “national democracies” rather 
than as “people’s democracies,” in order to emphasize their alleged independence 
of Moscow. Among the tasks enumerated as confronting the “progressive forces” 
in these countries is that of developing economic and cultural collaboration with 
the “socialist” lands. While the 1957 Declaration recommended collaboration 
with the social-democratic parties, that of 1960 warns against the “demagogic 
exploitation . . . by bourgeois politicians of socialist slogans.” Finally, Section IV 
of the 1960 Declaration asserts that “the countries of socialism are sincere and 
loyal friends of the peoples who are fighting to free themselves or who have 
already freed themselves from the imperialist yoke” and that they “reject on 
principle any interference in the internal affairs of the young national states.” 
By the end of this section, it is clear what this “noninterference” amounts to. 


© Pravda, November 22, 1957, p. 2, col. 3. 
? Tzvestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, cols. 1 and 2, 





The document not only urges the peoples of the underdeveloped countries to 
continue the national revolution after they have achieved independence, to create 
a comprehensive state sector of industry and to collaborate with the “socialist 
countries,” but makes it clear that they must understand the term “socialism” as 
Moscow understands it—otherwise, they will be reproached with using socialist 
slogans for demagogic purposes. Only if they accept Moscow’s interpretation of 
socialism need they fear no further interference in their internal affairs on the 
part of the “‘socialist countries.” 


That this interpretation of Section IV of the new Declaration is in no way 
exaggerated may best be seen from the example of Yugoslavia. The Declaration 
condemns “Yugoslav revisionism” once again with all the weignt of disapproval 
that it can command. What, then, is the “non-demagogic” socialism of the under- 
developed countries to be if Communist Yugoslavia has had since 1948 so much 
to suffer in the way of slander, economic blockades and other forms of chicanery? 
On December 11, 1960, the central organ of the Yugoslav Communists, Borba, 
replied to the Declaration and concluded that Yugoslavia’s only “mistake” lay 
in the fact that she had been bold enough to conduct an independent policy of her 
own and refused to belong to the “socialist camp.” 


Section IV of the new Declaration may be regarded as an attempt to sidestep, 
or at least to disguise, the crisis in the Sino-Soviet bloc by new conquests in the 
underdeveloped countries. There is now little doubt that the tension in Sino- 
Soviet relations is developing into a competition for influence in these lands. it 
has already been pointed out in these columns that not a few statesmen from these 
countries make an important distinction between their attitude toward the USSR 
and toward China.® They appear to regard the position of Communist China as 
resembling that of their own countries more than does that of the USSR—not cnly 
today but even in 1917, when the USSR was able to take over a certain amount 
of industry from the Tsarist regime. 

Before the recent General Assembly of the United Nations was due to take 
place, Khrushchev attempted to outdo Communist China in radicalism. Not onl) 
the demagogic proposal that all the colonial peoples still under Western domina- 
tion be immediately liberated, but also numerous statistical data on the progress 
effected by the former Tsarist colonies now under Soviet rule were calculated to 
convince the representatives of the underdeveloped countries of the progressive 
policies of the USSR. These data were obviously intended to invite an invidious 
comparison with Communist China, and alone might not have attracted much 
attention; but Khrushchev was not content with quoting figures to show that 
industrial output in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia and Tadzhik- 
istan was in 1960 sixty times what it had been in 1913. He made the mistake of 
adding: “According to our Constitution, our fifteen Soviet republics have the 


right to remain in the Soviet Union or to secede from it.”® With the events ot | 


8 See Stefan C. Stolte, ““The Soviet Union, Communist China and the Underdeveloped Countries,” 
Bulletin, 1960, No. 8. 
® TASS, September 23, 1960. 
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Hungary and Tibet in the minds of his hearers, this remark of Khrushchev’s 
rebounded like a boomerang. His success with the representatives of the under- 
developed countries in the General Assembly was by no means overwhelming, 
and this failure, coupled with the rivalry with Communist China, may well have 
played an important part in deciding that Section IV of the recent Declaration 
should provide a program for the Communization of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Moscow Declaration of 1957 boasted that over 950 million people had 
already entered upon the path of socialism and that more than 700 million had 
shaken off the yoke of colonialism. Since then, the number of newly-independent 
peoples has grown apace, and for these young states the latest General Assembly 
of the United Nations was their first great test. For the USSR and the entire 
Communist bloc, this test did not provide particularly encouraging results, and 
the question naturally arises: what will the next test bring, when the internal situ- 
ation in these young states has been consolidated and Western economic aid has 
become more systematic and effective? The possibility of baiting Western colonial- 
ism will soon be gone. If Moscow is to reap the harvest of its policies, the national 
revolution in these countries must be promoted without delay: if the Communist 
coup @’état is not effected now, it may never come. Consequently, Section IV of the 
recent Declaration is specifically designed to meet the present situation, and so the 
Declaration quotes figures of its own: “Today, Communist parties are operating 
in 87 countries. In their ranks, they unite more than 36 million people.” !° If one 
judges by Section IV of the Declaration, these 36 million Communists are no 
longer content to rule the 950 million and more people who have entered upon 
the path of socialism, but are anxious to determine the way of life of the other 
700 million odd people newly freed from colonialism. This pretension on the part 
of a relatively tiny minority is justified in the following lapidary style: “The 
Communists’ aims correspond to the highest interests of the nation.”" 

It was not, however, only Sino-Soviet tension and the fear of consolidation 
among the newly-born states that drove Moscow to organize the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Stalinabad and to show its true colors in the recent 
Declaration. The program of Communist economic aid is in danger of collapse. 
\ccording to a thoroughgoing investigation published in July 1960 by the 
Hamburg Weltwirtschafts-Archiv, almost 3,000 million dollars’ worth of Com- 
munist economic aid had been promised, but only about 550 million dollars’ 
worth delivered in the form of services and goods to the underdeveloped countries 
by the end of June 1960.12 Communist credits are mostly for goods, the delivery 
of which obviously depends upon the output of the Eastern bloc, and the modest 
limits of the Eastern bloc’s trade cannot be too often stressed. In 1959, the USSR 
had a favorable trade balance of 5,425 million dollars’ worth of exports against 
5,075 dollars’ worth of imports. In the same year, however, the USSR opened 





10 Izvestia, December 7, 1960, p. 4, col. 1. 
" Ibid., p. 3, col. 2. 
12 Stiddentsche Zeitung, Munich, July 13, 1960. 








credits in goods for her satellites to the extent of 117 million dollars and for 
Ethiopia, Finland, Guinea, Indonesia, India and Iraq to the extent of 791 million 
dollars.!* These figures provide clear confirmation of the statement of the Welt- 
wirtschafts-Archiv, particularly as the Eastern bloc’s trade, despite the professed 
acceptance of coexistence, shows a constantly increasing tendency toward 
autarky. According to Mikoyan, about 70 percent of Soviet foreign trade in 1959 
was with other countries of the Eastern bloc.!4 The foreign trade of the satellites 
is in a similar situation. In 1958, the proportion of Czechoslovakia’s total foreign 
trade accounted for by other countries of the Eastern bloc was 71 percent, and 
by 1965 it is to be 75 percent. Between 1958 and 1965, the corresponding propor- 
tion for Eastern Germany is to increase from 74 to 76 percent, for Hungary from 
68 to 75, and for Poland from 58 to 65 percent.}® 


The possibilities of realizing Communist economic aid are threatened not 
only by the seriously limited capability of the Eastern bloc to deliver the goods, but 
by the refusal to purchase products the sale of which will be vital for the under- 
developed countries for a long time to come. In February 1960, the Minister of 
Foreign Trade for Poland—which among the Eastern bloc countries has the 
liveliest trade turnover with the non-Communist world—announced that Poland 
would impose certain restrictions upon the importation of raw materials.1® 
In the Eastern bloc countries, it is not only agriculture that will have in the next 
few years to supply much that was hitherto purchased from the underdeveloped 
countries: by 1965, the output of the chemical industries of the Comecon countries 
has on the average to be tripled. This increase particularly concerns the manufac- 
ture of products largely capable of replacing raw materials from the under- 
developed countries. The following table gives a few of the planned figures for 
the increase in output of artificial fibers and plastics between 1958 and 1965: 


Planned Increase in Output of Artificial Fibers and Plastics 


(In Percentages) 


Artificial Fibers Plastics 
RCRA paneer ee eae 1,252 600 
Czechoslovakia ..........0+ 1,326 285 
Se eee 1,100 309 
Eastern Germany .......... 481 234 
ND cicceitnedevcebaeenwe 1,160 469 


SOURCE: Etude sur la situation économique de I’ Europe en 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap; III, p. 39. 


According to the Seven-Year Plan, considerably less cotton is to be used by 
1965 for the canvas of automobile tires than was used in 1958: in the latter year, 
the proportion of cotton used for this purpose was 52.5 percent, and this propor- 
tion is to be reduced by the application of artifical fibers to 12 percent.1’ For raw 


13 Etude sur la situation économique de I’ Europe en 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. II, p. 19- 
14 TASS, November 30, 1959. 

15 Etude sur la situation économique de I’ Europe en 1959, chap. Il, p. 51. 

16 Pressedienst, Polish Military Mission, Berlin, No. 1613, February 1960, p. 11. 

17 Etude sur la situation économique de I’ Europe en 1959, chap. Il, p. 39. 
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materials that cannot be replaced by chemical products or produced by local agri- 
culture, large new plantations are being planned in North Viet-Nam, for which 
purpose North Viet-Nam received a Soviet credit of 350 million rubles in August 
1960.48 One month later, Ho Chi Minh, who had previously been a fellow- 
traveler of Peking, took Moscow’s side in the latter’s dispute with Peking. In 
view of the Moscow Declaration of 1960, these developments are an indication 
of the political pressure with which Moscow’s economic aid is to be coupled. 


The internal economic situation of the Eastern bloc has also forced the USSR 
to undertake a radicalization of the Communist parties subordinated to it. 
Certain economic difficulties within this bloc can no longer be denied. First, the 
current five-year plan in the USSR had to be replaced by a seven-year plan since 
its targets had been set at an impossibly high level; then the Comecon plan had to 
be extended by five years—from 1975 to 1980—in order to increase the chances 
of overtaking the Western world. Like the value of the ruble, the impressive 
promises made at the Twenty-first Party Congress of January 1959 are now being 
whittled down. At the Congress, Khrushchev promised that the USSR would 
overtake the United States in both total production and per capita output by 1970, 
if not earlier. In his talk with Cuban journalists in October last year, however, 
he merely claimed that by 1970 the USSR would overtake the USA in per capita 
production of the “most important” products and stated that America’s total pro- 
duction and per capita output in all products would not be reached until 1980."° 


Section IV of the recent Declaration states: “The peoples of the colonial 
countries are conquering their independence by means of an armed struggle and 
also by nonmilitary means, according to the concrete conditions in each country.” *° 
This presentation of the alternative of armed or unarmed struggle shows the 
extent of the danger for the underdeveloped countries lurking behind the con- 
tradictory theses of the Declaration. Only the Kremlin decides when a country is 
sufficiently “independent.” The example of Laos shows how seriously the alter- 
native of armed or unarmed struggle is meant. Characteristic is the fate of the 
neutralist prime minister, Souvanna Phouma, who for long flirted with the 
pro-Communist paratroop leader Kong Le and his officer junta. In Laos as else- 
where, the Communists pursued for a time the policy of national unity against 
the colonialists. After the national revolution had proved successful, they together 
with the neutralists drove the supporters of the West out of the government of 
the country. This further victory rendered the neutralists themselves unnecessary, 
and so Souvanna Phouma had to flee from Kong Le’s men to Cambodia. This is 
the old Communist tactic which once paved the road to power in Russia, which 
created the satellites after World War II, which became the basis of the program 
set forth in the recent Declaration for securing control in the underdeveloped 
countries, and which is now being practiced in Laos. 

18 Novoe vremya, Moscow 1960, No. 34, p. 20. 
19 TASS, October 29, 1960. 
20 Tzvestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, col. 1. 








Thus, it may be said by way of conclusion that Soviet economic aid is showing 
signs of strain, while the vision of catching up with America is constantly receding. 
The Soviet ultimatum delivered two years ago failed to secure West Berlin 
within six months and even in two years. The class struggle, therefore, must be 
transplanted to the underdeveloped countries, since Khrushchev and his associates 
need some palpable successes to show, both at home and in their dispute with 
Peking, as justification for their policies. Stefan C. Stolte 


The Moscow Declaration and the Sino-Soviet Conflict 


Ignoring the traditional parade of Soviet military might, it may be said that 
the main object of the ceremonies held in Moscow to mark the forty-third anni- 
versary of the October Revolution was to provide an opportunity for reaching 
agreement with representatives of the Chinese Communist Party over problems 
which had been hampering the coordinated action of the world Communist 
movement in past months. However, the composition of the Chinese delegation 
indicated that any compromise would be arrived at only with difficulty, Mao 
Tse-tung’s absence suggesting that there would be no radical revision of the 
Chinese viewpoint. The Chinese delegation contained, among others, the follow- 
ing members: Liu Shao-chi, President of the Republic, a Communist with clearly 
Stalinist leanings, a known opponent of Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful co- 
existence and supporter of a more resolute policy toward imperialist states; 
Liu Ning-i, Central Committee member and President of the All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions, who has frequently spoken out against Khrushchev’s theses 
of peaceful coexistence and the possibility of averting war; Teng Hsiao-ping, 
Secretary General of the Chinese Communist Party, considered an even more 
violent Stalinist than Liu Shao-chi and one of the main proponents of the cam- 
paign against right-wing bourgeois elements; Deputy Premier Liu Ting-i, a 
recognized theoretician; Yang Shu-kung, candidate member of the Central 
Committee and specialist in African and Latin American affairs, who has several 
times expressed his disapproval of Communist collaboration with bourgeois 
forces in former colonial countries; Liu Hsiao, the Chinese Ambassador in Mos- 
cow; Hu Chiao-mu, deputy head of the propaganda section of the Central Com- 
mittee, who accompanied Mao Tse-tung to Moscow in 1957 and helped formu- 
late the Moscow Declaration of that year; Kang Sheng, candidate member of the 
Central Committee, who was one of the Chinese delegation at the Bucharest 
conference of the Rumanian Communist Party, where, according to some reports, 
he delivered an anti-Khrushchev speech; and Li Ching-chuang, Marxist theoreti- 
cian and member of the Politburo since 1958. 

Even this cursory analysis indicates that the Peking delegation was composed 
primarily of specialists on ideological problems who wete sent to Moscow, not 
to yield to Khrushchev’s interpretation of Marxist dogma, but to defend Mao 
Tse-tung’s position and his analysis of the current world situation. Statements 
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in the Chinese and Soviet press, as well as the behavior of the Chinese delegation 
at the outset of the Moscow conference suggest that at that stage, at any rate, 
neither side was prepared to tone down its demands. For instance, whereas all 
the other delegations placed a single wreath on the mausoleum in Red Square, the 
Chinese placed two, one for Lenin and the other for Stalin, “the true disciple 
of the great Lenin.” On November 21, it had been announced that Moscow 
Radio would broadcast a program on ““The Indestructible Unity of the Socialist 
Camp.” When the time came, however, it was replaced by a program of music. 
In the light of subsequent events, this was of some significance. 


The sniping match between the Soviet and Chinese press continued through- 
out the conference. On November 23, Pravda printed a long article entitled 
“Rallying under the Banner of Marxism-Leninism.” This reiterated and defended 
all Khrushchev’s theses—peaceful coexistence, the possibility of averting war and 
the recognition of different forms of transition from capitalism to Communism. 
The article declared: 


The Moscow Declaration [of 1957] provided ideological ammunition for 
Communists in their struggle against revisionism, dogmatism and sectarianism. . . . 
The interests of Communism demand of Communist parties and of all Communists 
that they continue a resolute campaign not only against revisionism but also against 
dogmatism and sectarianism, for the purity of the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
teaching and for tne unity and solidarity of the international Communist movement.! 


On the same day, Jen Min Jih Pao published an editorial which assailed 
revisionists for distorting Lenin’s teachings and even claiming that some of 
them were obsolete. It also protested against “overestimation of the forces of 
imperialism and underestimation of the forces of the popular masses of the 
socialist camp,” which resulted in the renunciation of the revolutionary struggle 
or its curtailment in the name of peace. 


It is interesting to note that certain aspects of both articles are to be found 
in the Declaration published after the conference, which contains a call to cam- 
paign against both revisionism on the one hand and dogmatism and sectarianism 
on the other. In dealing with revisionism, the Declaration bitterly charges: 


By distorting Marxism-Leninism and trampling down its revolutionary spirit, 
revisionism, right-wing opportunism, reflects bourgeois ideology in theory and 
practice, paralyzes the revolutionary will of the working class, disarms and demo- 
bilizes the workers ...in their struggle for peace, democracy, national liberation 
and the triumph of socialism against the yoke of the imperialists and exploiters.* 


This appraisal of revisionism, far more virulent than anything to be found 
in Pravda, is fully in keeping with the attitudes expressed on the subject in Jen 
Min Jib Pao. On the other hand, when referring to dogmatism and sectarianism, 
the Declaration mirrors the sentiments of Pravda : 

1 Pravda, November 23, 1960. 

® [zvestia, December 7, 1960. 
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If a consistent campaign is not conducted against them, dogmatism and sectarian- 
ism in theory and practice may also become a major danger at one or another stage 
in the development of individual parties.® 





This example is typical of the whole Declaration. Careful analysis shows that 
it contains phrases similar to those found in Pravda side by side with others 
which might have been taken from Jen Min Jih Pao, and this would seem to 
reflect the compromise reached by the two parties in Moscow. This compromise 
is not one in which both sides have made concessions and found a happy medium, 
but one in which each has stuck to its own views while granting its opponent the 
right to include his interpretation of a given problem and its solution. As a result, 
the entire document is of an equivocal nature and it is hardly surprising that, 
in their commentaries on the Declaration, both the Chinese and the Soviet press 
have been able to find in it confirmation of their individual, and sometimes 
contradictory, points of view. This feature becomes particularly clear if one 
examines the Declaration in the light of the various points that have been a source 
of contention between Soviet and Chinese ideologists ever since the previous 
Moscow meeting of 1957. 

Analysis of that part of the Declaration relating to the possibility or impossi- 
bility of averting war shows that the Chinese representatives, while in the main 
accepting Khrushchev’s thesis, have nevertheless achieved a shift in its emphasis 
and considerable dilution of the formula. The Declaration agrees that the problem 
of war and peace is the most vital question of our time and that “democratic and 
peaceloving forces have no more urgent task than that of defending mankind 
from a thermonuclear world catastrophe.” It also states that war is no longer 
inevitable and this clearly reflects Khrushchev’s attitude, but subsequently Chinese 
influence becomes more evident. Although war may not be inevitable, “‘so long 
as imperialism remains, the possibility of wars of aggression will also remain.” 
The defense of peace is not only the most urgent task of all “democratic and 
peaceloving forces” but also the most difficult task facing the world Communist 
movement. “If the imperialists had had their way, they would have already 
subjected mankind to the disasters and horrors of a new world war.” That this 
has not happened is only due to the fact that the forces of peace are constantly 
on the alert and make it impossible for imperialism to act as it wishes. 
Consequently, 

... the struggle for peace today means maintaining the greatest vigilance, 

ceaselessly unmasking the policies of imperialism, keeping a sharp check on the 

intrigues and machinations of the warmongers, rousing the righteous wrath of the 
peoples against those who follow policies of war, organizing more effectively all 
peaceloving forces, constantly intensifying the activity of the masses in defense of 
peace and increasing cooperation with all states which have no interest in new wars." 


In this respect, the tone of the Declaration is clearly Stalinist. Peace is spoken 
of in such a way that the difference between war and peace is reduced to nothing. 


3 Ibid. 
« Ibid. 
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As to what will happen if war does break out, the statement merely reiterates the 
words of the Chinese press. There is no mention of Khrushchev’s oft-repeated 
view that in that event there will be no victors, simply the blunt restatement 
that “if the imperialist maniacs unleash a war, the peoples will sweep away and 
bury capitalism.” This is reminiscent of the views expressed by Yu Chao-li in the 


spring of 1960: 


The First World War was followed by the birth of the Soviet Union with a 
population of 200 million. The Second World War was followed by the emergence 
of the socialist camp with a combined population of 900 million. If the imperialists 
should insist on launching a third world war, it is certain that several hundred 
million more will turn to socialism; then there will not be much room left in the 
world for the imperialists, while it is quite likely that the entire structure of imperial- 
ism will completely collapse.® 


A similar duality is to be found in the attitude of the Declaration on the 
question of peaceful coexistence. On the one hand, it supports Khrushchev’s 
thesis that peaceful coexistence “helps to strengthen the positions of socialism” 
and guarantees the victory of Communism throughout the world, while on the 
other it frequently asserts that “peaceful coexistence ... does not mean a recon- 
ciliation of socialist and bourgeois ideologies.” On the contrary, it presupposes 
an “intensification of the struggle of the working class and of all Communist 
parties for the triumph of socialist ideas.” In this respect, the present Declaration 
is again considerably more militant than that of 1957, and one can only presume 
that this is due to Chinese influence. 


In the section on peaceful coexistence, mention is also made of the “non- 
peaceful transition to socialism,” so much favored by the Chinese press. The 
formula might well have been lifted straight from its pages: 


In circumstances where the exploiting classes resort to force, another possibility 
must be borne in mind—non-peaceful transition to socialism. Leninism teaches and 
historical experience confirms that the ruling classes do not voluntarily surrender 
their power. The degree of violence and the form of the class struggle in these 
circumstances will depend not so much on the proletariat as on the powers of resist- 
ance of reactionary circles to the will of the overwhelming majority of the people 
and the use of violence by these circles at any given stage of the struggle for 
socialism.® 


Thus the whole theory of coexistence is reduced to nought. Socialism in the 
Communist sense may triumph as a result of the increased material and industrial 
might of the socialist camp, but on the other hand it may not. It may happen that 
the imperialists refuse to acknowledge the superiority of the socialist system, 
despite all its obvious advantages and achievements, and then Communism will 
once more be obliged to turn to a “non-peaceful transition to socialism,” i. e., 
renounce peaceful coexistence and have recourse to the technique of local wars. 


5 Peking Review, April 12, 1960. 
® Tzvestia, December 7, 1960. 









The attitude of Soviet Communists to “bourgeois forces” in the former 
colonial countries is to be seen in their policy since Stalin’s death. Khrushchev 
has endeavored to cooperate with these forces. He has supported Nasser, Kassem, 
Sukarno and other “bourgeois figures” in Asia and Africa not only with eco- 
nomic, but also military aid. The paradoxical aspect of the situation is that, by 
strengthening their position, he has reduced the prospects for local Communist 
parties, since in certain of these countries the Communist parties are illegal and 
in almost all cases subjected to some degree of persecution. Peking has constantly 
expressed its disapproval of this policy and has even taken measures to counter 
it. For instance, while “bourgeois figures” from Asia and Africa have been making 
pilgrimages to Moscow, Peking has been extending invitations and honors to 
Communist leaders from those same countries and permitting them to make 
official statements containing attacks on their governments which constitute an 
indirect challenge to Khruschchev himself. 


Study of the Declaration shows that Khrushchev was forced to make far- 
reaching concessions in this field, although here too the wording is equivocal. 
On the one hand, it states: 


In the present circumstances, the national bourgeoisie of the colonial and 
dependent countries, not being linked with imperialist circles, has an objective 
interest in achieving the main tasks of the anti-imperialist, antifeudal revolution 
and therefore retains the capacity to participate in the revolutionary struggle against 
imperialism and feudalism. In this sense, it possesses a progressive character.” 


On the other hand, the same “national bourgeoisie” is claimed to be “un- 
stable” and apt to come to terms with imperialism. As time goes on, the reaction- 
ary nature of this bourgeoisie will become more pronounced and it wil! tend more 
obviously to cross into the enemy camp. Thus, if we are to believe the Declaration, 
Khrushchev’s former policy of furnishing unconditional support for “bourgeois 
forces” and governments in the former colonial countries will no longer con- 
tinue. Whether in fact this will happen there is no way of knowing, but in the 
eyes of the world Communist movement, at any rate, there can be no further 
moral justification for such a policy. And to crown it all, when the Moscow 
conference expresses its “proletarian solidarity with the glorious sons and daugh- 
ters of the working class and the democrats” of various countries who are 
“languishing in prison cells,” among the countries concerned the United States 
and Western Germany are mentioned in the same breath as the United Arab 
Republic and Iraq. This evidently puts Nasser and Kassem in the enemy fold. 


The program for Communist action in the former colonies and dependent 
countries of Asia and Africa has far more in common with the policies preached 
by Peking than with the theses of Khrushchev. The first task of Communism 
in these countries is to transform the struggle for liberation into a socialist 
revolution: 





? Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
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The masses are becoming convinced that the best way of wiping out centuries-old 
backwardness and improving living conditions is that of non-capitalist development. 
Only by this means can the peoples avoid exploitation, penury and hunger.*® 


oma 


Whereas the Declaration of 1957 proclaimed the Soviet Union to be the 
leading force in the socialist camp, the new Declaration describes the role of the 
Soviet Union in more cautious terms: 


The Communist and workers’ parties unanimously state that the universally 
accepted vanguard of the world Communist movement has been, and will continue 
to be, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the most experienced and hardened 
detachment of the international workers’ movement.® 


Here the accent is transferred from the Soviet Union as a state to the Soviet 
Communist Party. Moreover “vanguard” and “leading force” are not synony- 
mous, a fact brought out by the Declaration’s subsequent insistence upon the 
independence of all individual Communist parties: 


All Marxist-Leninist parties are independent, possess equal rights, formulate 
policy according to the specific conditions prevailing in their countries under the 
guidance of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, and accord one another mutual 
support.!° 


An editorial in Jen Min Jib Pao on December 16, 1960, laid particular stress 
on this section of the resolution, and it is clear that the Chinese received con- 
siderable support from other Communist parties on this issue. 


The Declaration makes no mention of the “monolithic unity of the socialist 
camp,” a very radical change from the heyday of Stalinism. Monolithic unity 
denoted the existence of a single ideological and political center which directed 
the activities of the whole Communist bloc. For some time now, no such single 
center has existed. Chinese opposition has changed the situation of the East 
European and Asian satellite parties, giving them the opportunity to choose 
between two centers, Moscow and Peking. This measure of independence has 
transformed the socialist camp from a “monolithic force” into what might be 
called a monolithic coalition. The question inevitably arises: how will the actions 
of the Communist parties in future be coordinated in the absence of a single 
center? Obviously, the conference paid considerable attention to this problem. 
The conclusion reached is presented in the Declaration as follows: 


Communist and workers’ parties hold meetings as and when necessary to discuss 
current problems, to exchange experience and acquaint themselves with each 
other’s views, to achieve unanimity by means of consultation and to agree on joint 
action in the struggle for common goals.!! 


9 Ibid. 


10 Ibid. 
1 Tbid. 
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This paragraph clearly indicates the novel situation with which the Com- 
munist bloc is now faced—a situation with which it is as yet far from ready to 
cope, but which it is unable to change. 

The Declaration also calls attention to a serious danger now threatening 
Communism—what might be termed ideological anti-Communism, which the 
Declaration describes as the ideology of the bourgeoisie and capitalism. Unless 
this threat is smashed, the working class will not be able to realize its rights, 
Therefore, quite irrespective of its attitude to Communism, the working class 
throughout the world must join in the struggle against ideological anti-Com- 
munism and destroy it. 


The successful defense of the workers’ interests, the preservation of peace and 
the implementation of the socialist ideals of the working class require a resolute 
campaign against anti-Communism, that envenomed weapon which the bourgeoisie 
uses to isolate the masses from socialism. We must do more to explain the ideas of 
socialism to the masses, educate the workers in a revolutionary spirit, increase their 
class revolutionary awareness and, on the basis of experience gained in the countries 
of the world socialist system, reveal to all workers the superiority of a socialist 
society and demonstrate in practice what genuine blessings socialism brings to 
workers, peasants and other strata of the population of every country.'* 


It can hardly be doubted that in this instance the interests of the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist parties are the same and therefore there is no need of a 
compromise. Both Soviet and Chinese Communism is suffering from an acute 
internal crisis of ideas, particularly among the intelligentsia. For more than three 
years the “struggle against right-wing bourgeois elements” has been raging in 
China, while the Soviet press never ceases to complain about the inadequate 
ideological awareness of the Soviet population. The need to combat ideological, 
and of course political, anti-Communism is a factor which helps to hold together 
the Communist bloc, but such a struggle is impossible without the ideological 
unity which the Moscow conference failed to achieve. After first claiming that 
such a unity does exist, the Declaration then switches to appeals aimed at con- 
vincing all Communist parties that their first duty is its realization and con- 
solidation: 

The interests of the struggle for the cause of the working class demand that each 
Communist party and the great army of Communists in all lands increasingly close 
their ranks, [and require] their unity in will and action. Concern for the constant 
consolidation of the unity of the international Communist movement is the highest 
international duty of each Marxist-Leninist party.!* 


These appeals were not without reason. In their commentaries on the Dec- 
laration, the Soviet and Chinese press emphasized those of its aspects which 
conformed best to their own ideological interpretations: this was facilitated by 
the ambiguity of most of the clauses in the Declaration, which was forced to 
steer a zigzag course between Soviet and Chinese interests. Yet cooperation and 
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close alliance remain essential to both parties. The question is merely how this 
can be achieved. The complexity of the situation has been excellently summed 
up by the American expert on Sino-Soviet relations Robert North: 


The crux of the matter may be that the Soviet Union and China are moving 
through wholly different stages of revolutionary development. In this connection 
we might argue, in highly oversimplified fashion, that if _y represents a people’s 
perception of conditions as they are and x represents their perception of what 
ought to be, then x-y = 7, which stands for strain or dissatisfaction or tension. 
Thus, we might conclude that in China the gap between x and y is still painfully 
wide, whereas in the United States the “is” as perceived by many Americans seems 
almost good enough to serve as the “ought to be.” On this scale, we might place 
the Soviet Union in an intermediate position-but with very real possibilities for 
steadily closing their x-y gap during the next ten or fifteen years.'4 


Although the 1960 Declaration sounds much more militant than its pred- 
ecessor of 1957, this does not necessarily mean that the Communists feel them- 
selves more prepared to launch a large-scale ideological assault, as some Western 
observers have suggested. Belligerence on the part of totalitarian countries and 
blocs often indicates even weakness, and there is no denying that the present 
Declaration primarily reflects the involved state of Sino-Soviet relations and the 
difficulties which it presents to the whole of world Communism. 

It is to be expected that the Communists will have frequent recourse to similar 
conferences in an attempt to iron out some of the internal conflicts within the 
socialist camp, but there can be no doubt that the first application of this pre- 
scription has not been a great success. A. Rashin 


Sino-Soviet Differences 
over War and Peaceful Coexistence 


One has long become accustomed to discrepancies in the interpretation of such 
terms as democracy, freedom, aggression, war and peaceful coexistence by 
Communist and Western statesmen. Recently, however, attention has been drawn 
to a rather more unusual phenomenon, that of disagreements over terminology 
within the Communist camp itself. This development arose first in the thirties 
when Mao Tse-tung refused to include in his Party program a demand for a 
proletarian dictatorship, replacing it with a demand for the hegemony of that 
class. Nevertheless, this difference of opinion merely reflected the different 
situations in which the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties were operating. 
Mao Tse-tung’s refusal to include the demand for a proletarian dictatorship was 
a concession to the peasant character of the Chinese revolution and, in any case, 
Mao’s definition of hegemony of the proletariat differed little from the Soviet 
definition of a proletarian dictatorship. Thus the problem was at that time no 
more than one of the propaganda value of individual words or concepts. 


14 Robert C. North, “The Sino-Sovict Alliance,” The China Quarterly, January—March 1960, 
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The real terminological rift originates with the commencement of arguments 
over tactical questions, particularly the possibility of achieving Communist goals 
by different means: this dispute began in 1948 with the defection of Yugoslavia 
and the emergence of Titoism. Tito and the Yugoslav Communists were accused 
of betraying Leninism and, as far as Soviet ideologists were concerned, simply 
ceased to be Communists. Thus it was easy to explain away the independence of 
their terminology. By crossing into the bourgeois camp, the Yugoslavs auto- 
matically began, according to the Soviet ideologists, to lend a bourgeois coloring 
to Marxist concepts. 

For some time now, however, Soviet ideologists have been faced with a 
problem which is much more difficult to solve. There is now terminological 
confusion not only between Soviet and Yugoslav Communists, but also between 
Soviet and Chinese Communists. To accuse the Chinese of betraying Leninism 
and to shout it from the rooftops is impossible for political reasons: the defection 
of China could only too easily Jead to the collapse of the whole Communist bloc. 
Consequently, Soviet ideologists have had to direct their efforts toward over- 
coming terminological differences. But these differences are not simply isolated 
phenomena, they are the natural result of ideological differences, and so far all 
efforts to reestablish ideological unity have met with little success. 


The main bone of contention is the question of war and peaceful coexistence. 
The Chinese contend that war cannot be averted, and Western observers accept 
this as evidence that the Chinese are the more aggressive partner in the Sino- 
Soviet alliance. There is reason to believe that Soviet ideologists are of the same 
mind. The Chinese themselves take a different view, holding that Khrushchev 
and his supporters are retreating from Marxism and becoming revisionists. Mao’s 
thesis of the inevitability of war during the decline of imperialism and capitalism 
is, they say, based on an “objective analysis” of the existing situation and on the 
“objective laws of historical development” as laid down in Marxism, so that any 
subjective condemnation of the Chinese viewpoint is at variance with a Marxist 
approach. If the law of historical necessity dictates the inevitability of wars during 
the decline of capitalism, any orthodox Marxist should state this fact. In so doing, 
he does not become an aggressor any more than did Lenin, who originally put 
forward the thesis. The question is not whether the Chinese Communists do or 
do not want war, it is simply that according to Marxism war is inevitable and 
nothing can change this fact. Hence the Chinese Communists’ persistent assertion 
that they support peace and peaceful coexistence. While to the outside observer, 
and sometimes even to Soviet ideologists, these assertions may seem unjustified, 
to the Chinese Communists themselves they are self-evident. 


This aspect of the matter, to which Western observers have paid little attention, 
is extremely important. It explains why the Chinese press and the speeches of 
Chinese leaders can be so full of protestations of China’s love of peace without 
contradicting her aggressive foreign policy. One such article in Jen Min Jih Pao, 
entitled “Refuting the Statement of the US State Department,” enumerated a 
whole series of facts purporting to prove that Chinese foreign policy was always 
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directed toward the maintenance and defense of peace.1 Among other examples, 
it recalled the five principles of peaceful coexistence drawn up and presented by 
the Chinese delegation at the Bandung Conference, the Chinese proposal for the 
creation of a nuclear-free zone in the Pacific Ocean and the stand of the Chinese 
delegation at the Seventh Conference against Nuclear Weapons, held in Tokyo 
this year. The article asserts that charges of Chinese aggressiveness are nothing 
more than an attempt by American propaganda to slander the Chinese People’s 
Republic and that, far from wanting war, the Chinese view war as inevitable 
solely on the basis of an objective analysis of American imperialism. 


This article, like many other statements made by Chinese Communists on the 
subject, is directed not only against the “American imperialists” but also against 
Soviet ideologists who accuse them of “adventurism,” leftist deviation and 
dogmatism. In refuting such charges, the Chinese Communists are able to quote 
the authority of Lenin, and this they do persistently. Khrushchev’s primary 
object, therefore, must be to wrest this advantage from them. With this end in 
view, he stated at the Rumanian Party Congress in Bucharest: “Comrades should 
not repeat mechanically everything that... Lenin said about imperialism several 
decades ago, nor continually assert that imperialist wars are inevitable so long as 
socialism has not triumphed throughout the world.”? 


This remarkable statement is tantamount to saying that Lenin had made a 
fundamental mistake when analyzing the historical course of events. Such an 
implied denial of Lenin’s infallibility opens the door yet wider to revisionism. 
The allegedly Leninist view to which the Chinese constantly return in their 
polemic with Khrushchev is that wars are inevitable during the decline of 
imperialism because imperialism is incapable of changing its character, the 
fundamental feature of which is its aggressiveness. The Soviet reply to this is 
that, while imperialism is indeed incapable of changing its character, the peace- 
loving socialist camp has grown so strong that the imperialist camp will not risk 
unleashing another war. The implication contained in this reply—namely, that 
imperialism is capable of analyzing a situation objectively—contradicts Lenin, 
who maintained that imperialism would commit suicide by unleashing such wars. 
The ability of any non-Marxist ideological or political system to make such objec- 
tive analyses has hitherto always been flatly denied, the alleged advantage of 
Marxism over all these systems being that it alone was based on scientific principles 
and consequently capable of making such analyses. 


It was with these considerations in mind that Chinese Party Central Committee 
member Li Fu-chung delivered his speech at the Third Viet-Nam Party Congress 
at Hanoi. There is little doubt that the following passage was a rejoinder to 
Khrushchev’s speech in Bucharest: 


Under the pretext of combatting dogmatism, we must in no way abandon the 
basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist theory. Revisionism must not be allowed to displace 


1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, August 13, 1960. 
? Tzvestia, June 23, 1960. 


Marxism-Leninism. Marxism-Leninism leads us directly from one victory to the next 
until the final victory of our cause. The revolutionary tenets and the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism are not, and can never become, obsolete.* 


It is interesting to note that Khrushchev’s speech was not reprinted or even 
referred to in the Chinese press, nor Li Fu-chung’s in the Soviet press. The same 
also applies to Mukhitdinov’s speech at the Congress in Hanoi, delivered on the 
same occasion as Li Fu-chung’s. Mukhitdinov spoke of the need for peaceful 
coexistence in view of the changed international situation and of the peaceful 
endeavors of the Soviet Union, while making veiled attacks on the Chinese 
“dogmatists” and “sectarians.” 

By parading loud revolutionary phrases and hiding behind isolated points taken 
from the works of the founders of Marxism-Leninism, the dogmatists are in effect 
trying to distort Marxist-Leninist doctrine, to emasculate it and divorce it from 
reality. Unable to grasp the variety of phenomena in the . . . present international 
situation . . ., they seek to find isolated formulas from the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism to justify their purely subjective views. The dogmatists try to pass off their 
erroneous views as Marxist-Leninist truth and to impose them on others.* 


Mukhitdinov’s intention to defend Khrushchev against the attacks of Li Fu- 
chung is equally evident from the following passage: 


Sealing themselves off in a national chrysalis, they [the dogmatists] sometimes 
oppose their local narrowly-national interests to, or place them above, the inter- 
national objectives of the world proletariat. Their sectarian actions harm the demo- 
cratic forces of the world and the interests of the socialist camp. 


Li Fu-chung also spoke of the need for peaceful coexistence and of the peacetul 


endeavors of Communist China, but it was quite evident that his interpretation 
of these terms was entirely different. To the Chinese, peaceful coexistence means 
coexistence with peoples but not with bourgeois imperialist governments. In its 
attempts to achieve such coexistence, the Communist camp cannot and must not 
forget the need to continue the class struggle and promote the national liberation 
movement in former colonial countries. There must be no repetition of the 
mistakes of the twenties, when alliances were formed with bourgeois forces in 
these countries, in particular by Stalin in China. Sooner or later, these bourgeois 
forces realize their own class interests and betray the popular masses, as happened 
in China in 1927, when, after its victorious northern campaign and the subsequent 
unification of the whole country under its rule, the Kuomintang immediately 
turned on the Communists and massacred them in Shanghai, Canton and other 
cities. The Chinese version of peaceful coexistence does not mean no more war; 
at best it represents a desire to avoid a world catastrophe and limit military 
operations to local wars. 

The Soviets, for their part, declare that since the growing strength of the 
socialist camp makes it possible to avoid wars, the capitulation of capitalism will 


® Hsinhua, September 6, 1960. 


4 Pravda, September 13, 1960. 
5 Ibid. 
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occur sooner or later as a result of “a higher form of struggle,” when “the peoples 
themselves can see which system is better.”® According to the Soviet view, 
therefore, peaceful coexistence implies the possibility of avoiding open warfare 
while conducting the struggle on a higher plane—in the economic, social and 
psychological spheres. 

Apart from the Soviet and Chinese contestants, representatives of the East 
European satellites and of Communist parties in other parts of the world have 
joined in the dispute. This they must do, if only to make clear their own under- 
standing of the terms concerned and to decide whether their definition of such 
concepts as peaceful coexistence conforms with the Soviet or the Chinese version. 
The same task faces Western observers. Quite possibly there will soon be a need 
for a new dictionary of Marxist terminology which gives both Soviet and Chinese 


interpretations. ; 
P K. Aleksandrov 


* Ibid., August 12, 1960. 









REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Kommunist, 1960, No. 17; Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 11; 
Novy mir, 1960, No. 12. 


In recent months, the problem of world Communism in its revolutionary 
aspect has acquired especial urgency. From September 1960 on, what had been 
no secret to the few but nevertheless none too obvious to the many became 
burning, threatening reality. The Soviet periodical press in particular makes no 
secret of its view that “peaceful coexistence” has passed into a new phase and is 
experiencing a foretaste of momentous developments on three continents—Asia, 
Africa and South America. According to the leaders of Communism, Western 
capitalism has been shaken to the foundations, and the repercussions of events 
in Africa, Asia and Cuba must lead to a further consolidation of world Com- 
munism. According to the “brilliant forecasts” of Marx and Lenin and their 
faithful disciples Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, the victory of Communism is 
inevitable. 

The Moscow conference of Communist parties held last November was 
concerned with this question. An editorial in issue No. 17 for 1960 of Kommunist 
compares the conference with the first congress of the Comintern, which seems 
to find in it its own continuation: 


Whereas at the first congress Communist parties and left-wing socialist organi- 
zations from 30 countries were represented and at the 1957 conference 64 Com- 
munist and workers’ parties, the conference recently concluded was attended by 
delegations from 81 parties. 


Both the conferences of 1957 and 1960 may be regarded as continuing the 
work of the Comintern, dissolved by Stalin. The editorial quotes from the Dec- 
laration issued by the conference—which is reproduced in the same number of the 
journal-, and its general tone is blatantly anticolonialist, anticapitalist, and above 
all anti-American. The significance of the heading, “The Monolithic Unity of the 
World Communist Movement,” is brought out in the passage: 


The conclusions of the conference came as a mighty blow to the imperialists, 
who had been counting on undermining the solidarity of the international Com- 
munist movement and had raised the cry of a “mounting crisis” in the Communist 
world. 

The writer of the editorial rises to the bait offered by the Western press, which 
had freely speculated on this “monolithic unity” of the Communist camp, 
thereby suggesting that it might have been better to ignore the subject, particu- 
larly as he has less to say about it than about the struggle with the Western world. 
It is not without significance that the term “peaceful coexistence” is not used, 
though once mention is made of “‘peaceful economic competition.” In contrast 
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to Khrushchev’s numerous statements in the United States, the emphasis is placed 
on “competition,” not “coexistence.” 

This article is followed by another appearing under the name of F. Konstan- 
tinov, who is in fact the editor-in-chief of Kommunist. This is entitled, ““A Great 
Thinker and Teacher of the World’s Working Class,” and is published on the 
occasion of the 140th anniversary of the birth of Engels. Here we find the same 
militant spirit as in the editorial: 

It is the struggle of the classes—the oppressed against the oppressors, the ex- 
ploited against the exploiters—and revolutionary outbreaks that characterize the 
entire life of capitalist society today. This society is a tissue of antagonisms and 
contradictions in the means of production, in social relations, in the relations 
between nations and races, in all aspects of political and ideological life. The revo- 
lutionary storms arising ... now on one continent, now on another, are the con- 
sequence ... of these antagonisms. 


It may be observed that this article, by one of the leading ideologists of Soviet 
Communism, is none too orthodox. Konstantinov aims the brunt of his attack 
against Yugoslav revisionism, but also condemns the “simplifiers and vulgar- 
izers” in his own camp. It would seem that Engels’ historical materialism is not 
so easily applied to a socialist society: 


The attempt to ascribe to the supporters of historical materialism a denial of the 
role of politics, ideological factors, ideas, will or consciousness is the result either 
of ignorance, lack of understanding and simplification, or of a deliberate distortion 
of historical materialism. 

The writer goes on: 

The Party and the Soviet state, in working out their plans ..., in presenting 
the people with definite aims and tasks, proceed from objective conditions, possi- 
bilities and prospects of future development. In this matter, economics has and must 
have a tremendous part to play. A socialist society differs from a capitalist society 
in that it makes deliberate use of the laws governing the development of economics 
and of society as a whole... . If these laws are ignored or incorrectly applied, they 
may avenge themselves by exerting an undesirable effect upon the execution of state 
plans. 

Thus, in the Khrushchev era the obsolete historical materialism of Engels is 
undergoing a process of adaptation. The writer goes on to explain: 

The experimental reorganization of industrial management and the measures 
adopted by the Party and its Central Committee on the initiative of N. S. Khrushchev 
show how better, fuller and more rational use may be made of the possibilities and 
advantages of a socialist economy and the laws of economics in order to achieve 
the highest results. 

The article cofcludes: 


The entire lives and careers of Marx, Engels and Lenin prove how great is the 
role played by leading historical figures—ideologists, leaders of a progressive class— 





when they correctly and scientifically express the needs and historic tasks of their 
epoch, when they stand at the head of the masses of the people that are creating 
history. 
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This passage would seem to settle the old dispute of the last and the beginning§ 1, 
of the present century between the Marxists and the populists concerning thef,,..;. 
role of personality or individuality in history. The ardent nineteenth-century 
populist N. K. Mikhailovsky would have exulted if he had been able to read 
these lines: here, too, revisionism has emerged the victor. Nowadays, Stalin and Ht 
the cult of individuality are scarcely mentioned, and Konstantinov goes only so = 
far as to say at the beginning of his article: 1 

Engels was undoubtedly .. . a great thinker, a thinker of genius. Perhaps therefFso lo 
would be no need to talk about it if, after Stalin’s by no means always justified: pa: 
criticism of Engels, a few traces had not been preserved of an incorrect attitude§},;.-_ 
toward one of our great men of science. 

These words, apparently so casually introduced, encourage the reader to if 
think once more about the “monolithic unity” of the Communist camp. of 

The same issue of Kommunist contains a lengthy article by K. Brutents entitled ha 
“Colonialism Overt and Covert.” Here we read: fate 

The attacks upon the national freedom of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin " 
America, the furious efforts of the imperialists to save the colonial regimes cannot} “ a 
but be primarily directed against the vanguard of the liberation struggle, the Comg“““” 
munists. ... The imperialists are well aware that wherever the Communists lead the"! 
national-liberation struggle, the plans of the colonizers are doomed to failure....B = Thi 
Anti-Communism is a weapon of reaction... in Asia, Africa and Latin America cadet 
and now serves as a means of defending colonialism. ‘oloni: 
The author concludes: 

The ideology of colonialism remains unchanged—a spiritual weapon for the nt 
enslavement of peoples, an ideological disguise for masking the policies of the ual 
colonizers ... The most important feature of the new ideology of the colonizers nee 
is its disguised nature. It is compelled to renounce the cause it is serving—colo- < 
nialism ... The fact that the colonialist sting of such propaganda is carefully hiddesf =‘ 
makes this ideology particularly dangerous and its unmasking essential. ad 
Thus begins the new phase of “peaceful coexistence.” Par 

x ry t 
The 

The editorial of the November issue of Voprosy filosofii, organ of the Institut “4s 
of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, is devoted to the forty yy, 
third anniversary of the October Revolution. Although this issue was sent tf |), , 
press at the beginning of the Moscow conference, this article raises the sam decl. 
questions as the articles in Kommunist which we have already mentioned: spiri 

Even today, the political leaders of the capitalist world continue to decei\ Thu 
public opinion, advancing projects for transforming society on the basis of “redffulogiz 
justice” and “legality” while retaining the capitalist system, hypocritically calling@llowin 
for the abolition of poverty, illiteracy and disease “‘by those means that are to hand. Byorld” 
Capitalism could not in the past and cannot today solve this problem. hrush 
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ange =Here, in contrast to the Kommunist editorial, mention is made of “peaceful 
| the Bnexistence” ; indeed, it is emphasized in the manner of Khrushchev: 


The socialist countries are conducting a policy of peaceful coexistence, not in 


read < ra . : ; < 
ee words but in deeds... An example of this is the sincere friendship with the new 
n . , ane : : : : tae 
states of Asia, Africa and Latin America, their attitude toward the neutral capitalist 
y so 


J states. 





The reader is then told that “there is no fatal inevitability of war,” but that, 
herefFso long as imperialism exists, there exists the danger of military escapades on 
‘ified: part.””’ Hence the need for “vigilance.” Then comes the most important 
tudeBoint—that “peaceful coexistence does not mean ideological reconciliation” : 


In the ideological struggle, the struggle with bourgeois ideas, there can be no 


r to ompromise. ... The present era is the era of the complete supremacy of the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism over the ideology of the bourgeoisie. ... The ideological 

‘tle champions of imperialism... are on the defensive, are resorting to slander and 
falsification. ... A struggle to the death between two ideologies is in progress. 


\s evidence that Marxism-Leninism is winning the day, the author quotes 
nnoff’ “American bourgeois historian” Richard Pipes, who observed in the New 
‘omfcader : “We have been overtaken by a wave of pro-Soviet feeling of such 
J thegntensity and depth as our history has possibly never known.” 

- This editorial is also followed by an article by the journal’s chief editor, 
ricafAcademician M. B. Mitin, under the title ““Leninism and the Collapse of the 
‘olonial System of Imperialism.” Here we read: 


Latin 


The onset of the national-liberation movement among the colonial and depend- 
r th cnt peoples is so powerful that it is literally sweeping away the last traces of colo- 
F thes nialism. .. . The speeches . . . of N. S. Khrushchev [in the United Nations] resounded 
throughout the world like an alarm, proving as they did to be events of exceptional 


a mportance in the struggle against imperialism and colonialism. ... The peoples of 
ddesf the colonial and dependent countries will never forget the role of the Soviet Union 
and our Communist Party in the struggle against colonialism. 
Farther on: 
The historic declaration ... presented by N.S. Khrushchev for consideration 
by the United Nations General Assembly is an outstanding document of our time. 
The declaration points out that the myth of the colonial peoples’ inability to govern 
: their own affairs, to create their own present and future, has been destroyed. Here 
It is set forth in wrathful words all the evil that colonialism has brought to mankind.... 
>r§ «The great and humanitarian demands formulated with such clarity and definition 
it (§ =by the declaration have rocked all the continents, all progressive mankind. The 


sam =6declaration’s powerful challenge has been heard throughout the world: it is in- 
spiring the fighters against colonialism and is giving them new energy and strength. 


ceiv Thus, the chief editor of Voprosy filosofii and ideologist of Soviet Communism 
“rel@ulogizes Khrushchev’s “wrathful words” before the United Nations, not 
llingllowing his readers to doubt for one moment that Khrushchev had “rocked the 
ind.'Bvorld” with his speeches; but the Soviet reader is told nothing of the fact that 

hrushchev did, indeed, “‘rock the world” by his unworthy conduct in UNO. 
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The Soviet reader is likely to know just as little about the reaction of a former 
prominent Communist, Boris Suvarin, to the anticolonialist speeches delivered 
by Khrushchev and subsequently by Zorin in UNO: 


The extraordinary impertinence of the Soviet delegates at UNO, with their 
fiery denunciations of colonialism, was needed before the European statesmen made 
up their minds to speak openly about Soviet neocolonialism. .. . For the first time, 
British and American ministers raised their voices to unmask Moscow’s dominior 
and Peking’s designs with regard to the countries bordering upon their territories. . .. 
After Lord Home, Mr. Ormsby-Gore from the UN rostrum pointed to the leader 
of Communism as “the worst colonial oppressors of our day.” He reminded his 
hearers that since 1919 Britain had given five hundred million people their inde§j 
pendence while the USSR had annexed in Europe six countries with a populatior 
of twenty-two million and had subjugated by force of arms nations numbering 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants. He also spoke of the large-scale expulsion oj 
minorities within the USSR, carried out by Stalin... 

In a well-documented memorandum, the meeting of “Captive Nations” stated 
that 769 million people who had once been colonized by European states had re. 
ceived their independence since 1939, while in the same period 793 million person: 
had been reduced to submission by the USSR and China. ... Lenin did justice t Leia 
“ruling bourgeois circles,” which in Britain in the nineteenth century spoke ouff, 
against colonial policies and on behalf of the emancipation of the Crown colonies 
He quoted Disraeli. . . . The latter stated in 1852: “The colonies are millstones hung 
round our necks.” In the course of a century, Britain has gradually solved the 
problem contained in this metaphor, while Lenin and his successors for forty year 
were collecting “millstones,” which now hang round the neck of the USSR.! 


\part 
which 
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In conclusion, it may be added that the December issue of the literary and ar 
journal Novy mir contains articles designed to serve as illustrations of the “friend! 
feelings” of Soviet Communism for the peoples of the colonial lands. In particular, 
mention may be made of reviews of two Soviet publications—a symposium 
published in Moscow under the editorship of B. Gafurov, Lenin and the East 
and the book by A. N. Kheifets, Lenin—A Great Friend of the Peoples of the Eas: 

Lolly Lvov 
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Handbuch des Weltkommunismus 
Edited by JosepH M. Bocuenskr and GERHART NIEMEYER 


Published by Karl Alber, Fribourg—Munich, 1958, 762 pp. 


Professor Bochenski has for long been engaged in a study of the problems © 
Soviet philosophy, of which this handbook designed to convey “everythin 
about world Communism” is the logical outcome. As far as we know, this i 
the first serious attempt of the kind, and it was natural that it should attract 
great deal of interest. No one who has specialized in the subject will be surprised 
if he reads such a work with mixed feelings: modern Communism is such # 


1 Russkaya mysl, Paris, December 29, 1960. 
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all-embracing and complex phenomenon that the task of saying “everything” 
ibout it in a single volume, however large, is virtually impossible. 

The publishers are therefore to be congratulated in making possible the 
appearance of such an important contribution to the study of present-day Com- 
munism. Although one might contest some of the statements made and even 
point Out some inaccuracies, such disputable points scarcely reduce the overall 
value of the work. We would prefer to advance certain general conclusions which, 
in our opinion, might be borne in mind when compiling other works of a similar 
type. These are as follows: 


1. In order to convey effectively all the chief features of Communism, the 
book should have been approximately twice as long as it is. Despite their extremely 
concise style of exposition, the authors have had to ignore the Communist 
novement in Latin America, India and Indonesia, where its importance should 
not be underestimated. Moreover, considerably more attention should have 
een devoted to Chinese Communism: in general, the book suffers from too 
ereat a concentration upon the Russian, Soviet, point of view—a tendency that easily 
leads to an underestimation of the independent dynamic force of the “national” 
‘ommunist movements, particularly those outside the Soviet sphere of influence. 
\part from sporadic references, the Communist parties of France and Italy, 
vhich have a number of peculiar features, receive only a few lines; Titoism is 
mly cursorily analyzed; finally, the general statistical data on the Communist 
movement are scarcely adequate. These limitations could hardly have been 
removed without increasing the scale of the work, but without their removal the 
00k inevitably remains incomplete. 


2. The book as a whole is proof of the possibility of describing all the essential 
acts relating to present-day Communism, its general and economic policies, its 
trategy and tactics, the practical working of a Communist dictatorship, and the 
nternal organization of the Communist movement and party. The articles 
ealing with these subjects are objective and, so far as space allows, exhaustive. 
Especially noteworthy is the brilliant contribution by Professors John S. Reshetar, 
stefan T. Possony and W. W. Kulski on “The Methodology of Conquest and 
ule.” The analysis of the Communist We/tanschauung is less objective, being 
ased exclusively upon the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church. On 
xccasion, certain Communist principles are even misrepresented. For example, 
here is no “law of optimistic evolutionism” in Communist ideology, only the 
idea of universal development or change, not necessarily for the better (page 31). 
Admittedly, the Communists do speak of progress from the lower to the higher 
pnd in general their Weltanschauung is an optimistic one, but they have never 
eclared, for example, that feudalism was “better” than the institution of slavery. 
imilarly, Communist ideology does not expressly compare the social develop- 
nent of humanity to an escalator or assert that all peoples must pass through 
ll the stages of this development: on the contrary, the problem of the direct 
transition from feudalism to socialism occupies an important place in present-day 
soviet ideology (page 82). 





Similarly, one may doubt the truth of the assertion: “As for Marxism. . . it 
may be said that it has no significance whatsoever for the actual conduct of the 
economy in the Communist countries” (pages 65-66). The authors presumab); 
had in mind the fact that the Soviet leaders in many cases do not keep to the letter 
of Marxism; but contemporary Communism cannot be explained as being 
simply the result of some people’s passion for dogma. It is something much mor 
complex than that, and, what is most important, it is constantly developing. 


Space does not permit us to enter into a detailed analysis of all the aspects o 
the book or to do justice to its positive features. We can only express the hop 


that the opportunity of a second edition may be taken to render the criticism off 


Marxism more complete and less one-sided. This would considerable enhanc 
the book’s effectiveness: as it stands, its chief fault is its polemical tone, which 
does much to weaken the effect of its criticisms. 

H. Akhminoy 


Die dogmatischen Grundlagen der sowjetischen Philosophi 
(Stand 1958) 
Zusammenfassung der Osnovy Marksitskoj Filosofii mit Register 
By J. M. BocHENskt 
Published by D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1959, 84 pp. 


This is an exposé of a semiofficial Soviet handbook of Marxist philosophy 
written by Soviet writers of such standing that it may virtually be regarded 3 
an official document. The originality of Professor Bochenski’s undertaking an 
the care with which it has been carried out give every reason for hoping that: 
will provide many readers with what is virtually their first opportunity \ 
obtaining an intelligent insight into Soviet philosophy. On first coming int 
contact with Soviet writings on ideological subjects, those who have not gon 
through the mill of a Soviet education encounter difficulties of a linguistic natur 
linked with what is known as Soviet jargon. This obstacle may be removed to 
considerable extent when the main ideas concerned are reexpressed in litera 
Russian, but the opportunity now provided of acquainting oneself with one « 
the primary sources will undoubtedly assist in removing a number of prejudice 
and illusions on the subject of Soviet ideology which are at present current in th 
West. Many people in the West are inclined to see Soviet ideology as they wis 
to see it, and an examination of the real thing will certainly be something of 
disappointment for them. For example, as Professor Bochenski points out in b 
all-too-brief preface, certain ideas to be found in Marx’s early works, including hi 
Exntfremdungslehre, are either completely absent from present-day Soviet dogm 
or are given only very minor treatment, and the Marxism with which we are todi 
concerned comprises only that which is recognized by Soviet ideologists. 

As we have already adumbrated, the presence of particular faults or shor 
comings in individual books on the subject does not alter our view that W 
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should welcome the very publication of literature designed to provide a wide 
circle of readers with the opportunity of studying the essence of Communist 
doctrine and Communist policies, since the most powerful ally of Communism 
is the aura of legend which has grown up around it as the result of ignorance. 
The best weapon in the struggle against Communism is, therefore, provided by 
a study of Communism as it is really is. 

, ' H.. Akhminov 


Communism and War in Asia 
A Story of Communism in Asia 
By Tran-TaM 
Published by Free Pacific Editions, Saigon, 1959, 456 pp. 


The author of this book is Secretary General of the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League, in which almost all the states of South-East Asia are rep- 
resented. His first book, The Storm Within Communism, was devoted to problems 
arising from the development of the revisionist movement and its effect upon 
present-day Communism. In his second book, he examines one of the urgent 
questions of today—the problem of Communist tactics in Asia and the reasons for 
their success. The main reason, in his view, lies in the emergence of Asian nation- 
alism, which received a powerful impetus during World War II. Although in 
itself this nationalism is a perfectly healthy political phenomenon, it lacks political 
experience and is consequently liable to fall under alien influences. 


Perhaps Lenin never made the statement attributed to him—that “the road to 
Paris lies through Peking”’—, but all the policies of Communism indicate that the 
thought was by no means unfamiliar to him. Communist infiltration into Asia 
began immediately after the October Revolution, before the Civil War was even 
over in Russia. Since, however, the Communists at that time were themselves 
inexperienced, their attempts at collaboration with the “national bourgeoisie,” as 
Tran-Tam points out, ended in a rout of the Communist movement in many 
countries of South-East Asia—nowhere more than in China, on which Moscow 
had always placed especial hopes. 


The growth of Japanese militarism and imperialism opened up completely 
new prospects for Communism. The war launched by Japan against the Western 
states possessing colonies in Asia obliged these states to appeal for help to the 
population of their colonies. When this appeal proved successful, colonizers and 
colonized became comrades in arms. After the war in Asia was over, it became 

simpossible to restore the status quo ante bellum. Many of the colonial powers 
recognized this fact, and immediately and voluntarily renounced their colonies 
while retaining the closest political and economic ties with them. In some cases, 
however, this understanding was not forthcoming, and here the Communists 
received their greatest chance. 





After World War II was over, the Communist parties of Asia, on instructions 
from Moscow, adopted entirely different methods in their struggle for control of 


the Asian continent as a whole and of various countries within it. Tran-Tamfio! 
observes that they now attached great importance to guerilla warfare, takingf{ictics 


advantage of the fact that in World War II enormous numbers of people on the 
Asian continent had had access to arms and had learnt to use them. Politically, the 
Communists attempted in all these countries to pass themselves off as the vanguard 
of a movement for liberation from colonialism, and in matiy cases with success; 
During the first postwar years, they avoided laying emphasis on their Party pro 
gram, encouraging the view that they were mere “agrarian reformers,” and prom 
ised that in the event of victory they would not attempt to destroy the parlia 
mentary system but would submit to the decisions of the majority. 


Mr. Tran-Tam also attributes much of the Communists’ success in Asia a 
this time to direct intervention by the USSR in the internal affairs of variou 
Asian countries. In China, the Communists were given their first territorial bas¢ 
in Manchuria, beyond the reach of the Nationalist government. The Soviet army 
also surrendered to Communist detachments stores of Japanese arms which i 
had seized in its ten-day campaign. In Korea, Soviet policies led to the country’ 
partition along the Thirty-eighth Parallel and subsequently to the civil war i 
which the United Nations were finally also compelled to intervene. In 1954 
Soviet diplomacy, with Peking’s support, succeeded in securing the partition o 
Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Tran-Tam points out that the Communist movement proved weakest i 
those areas of Asia that had not known colonialism or had obtained their freedo 


through the goodwill of the colonial powers concerned. Thus, one of the bulwarks 
of anti-Communism in this part of the world is the kingdom of Thailand, whic 
has never been a colony. Communist influence is also very weak in India. 


The author gives up much space to an analysis of Communist methods of 
guerilla warfare in Asia, where their task is facilitated by the nature of the terrain 
mountains, jungle, enormous tracts of forest, etc. He also studies the measuregf” 
employed by the forces fighting the partisans, as a result of which the Communis 
underground movement in some Asian countries, including the Federation o 
Malaya and the Philippines, was suppressed. In the author’s view, however, th 
states and peoples of Asia should devote much more attention to this questios 
than they have done hitherto. Elsewhere, he recommends the establishment of 9 
special institute for the study of such problems. 


Mr. Tran-Tam divides the history of Communist penetration in Asia into 
three periods: 1945-54; 1955-57; and from 1958 on. During the first period, the 
undisguised use of violence, civil disorders and guerilla fighting resulted in los 
of liberty for some of the Asian peoples. By 1955, however, the governments an 
the population of many countries had learnt to resist Communist methods oi 
aggression, so that the Communists went over to “peaceful coexistence,” passing 
themselves off as champions of the classical heritage of Asiatic culture. From 
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958 on, i.e., from the moment when Communist China began to intensify her 
litical activity, the Communist movement in Asia returned to methods of direct 
‘iolence, guerilla warfare, etc., as in the area of Taiwan and Laos. Whatever the 
ictics employed, however, their aim has consistently been that of bringing 
1c whole of Asia, with its population of almost two thousand million, under 
ommunist control. 

The book under review gives an adequate account of all the stages of Com- 
wunist aggression on the Asian continent. The author does not confine himself 
» general considerations, but examines the situation in each country separately 
nd comes to the conclusion that in each of them the Communists are acting in 
ecordance with a definite overall plan. Communism and War in Asia may be 
commended, not only to those interested in the situation in Southern Asia and 
re Far East, but to all those specializing in Soviet foreign policy inasmuch as 


ommunist infiltration in Asia is a part of this policy. 


K. Aleksandrov 





Publications of the Institute for 
e Study of the USSR: 
UDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
5, 1960, 104 pp. (In English.) 
issue begins with G. F. Akhminov’s 
nt Developments in Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
shows that the hardening of Khrushchev’s 
toward the West, culminating in the 
down of the Paris summit conference last 
was due neither to the weakening of his 
ion at home nor to the ideological pressure 
the Chinese Communists, but was in keeping 
the ultimate Communist goal of achieving 
domination by keeping the non-Communist 
in a state of constant agitation while the 
inists pose as the champions of freedom 
eace, 
“The Problem of Soviet Colonialism,” Georg 
) Stackelberg reveals the true nature of the 
ype of colonialism, “even more pernicious 
an former colonial systems,” practiced by the 
yviet Union. The article also shows that Soviet 
licy toward the non-Russian peoples of the 
viet Union and the satellite countries of Eastern 
urope conforms exactly with the definitions of 
colonialism” and “imperialism” to be found in 
c Large Soviet Encyclopedia. 
The “Geographical Import of Soviet Policy 
wards Afghanistan,” by Indian contributor A. 
inganathan, emphasizes that this policy is yet 
iother example of attempts by the Soviets to 
tend their own influence at the expense of the 
Vestern powers. To achieve their purpose, the 


Soviets are even prepared to cooperate with 
bourgeois nationalist elements in the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

E. A, Glovinsky’s “The New Stage in the 
Foreign Economic Policy of the USSR” analyzes 
the steady increase in Soviet trade and economic 
ties with the underdeveloped countries in recent 
years and underlines the political motives behind 
this policy. 

“Problems of Mechanization and Automation in 
the USSR,” by Joseph Baritz, demonstrates the 
inefficient use of manpower in Sovict industry as 
compared with the West, due to inadequate 
organization and failure to install modern labor- 
saving devices. 

In “Soviet Theory in Industrial Location,” Ivan 
S. Koropeckyj analyzes Soviet methods of indus- 
trial organization on a regional basis. 

F. Gaenko’s “Soviet Labour Policy” shows how 
trade unions in the Soviet Union, instead of being 
organizations devoted to the defense of the 
workers’ rights, have become tools in the hands of 
the Soviet government for ensuring the fulfillment 
of production quotas. 

P. Urban in “The University for the Friendship 
of Peoples” demonstrates that this institution, 
ostensibly set up to provide higher educational 
facilities for students from Afro-Asian countries 
who could not otherwise afford it, is in fact 
directed toward preparing Communist cadres in 
those countries. 

The issue also contains an article dealing with 
the activities of the Institute during the past decade. 
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ISLAM AND COMMUNISM, New York, 
1960, 72 pp. (In English.) 


This volume is a collection of essays based on 
the reports presented at a conference on Islam and 
Communism held on June 25, 1960 at the Carnegie 
International Center under the sponsorship of the 
Institute. The following essays are included: ““The 
Historical Impact of Islam in the Soviet Union,” 
by Richard Frye; “‘Muslims in the Soviet Union,” 
by Richard Pipes; “Recent Developments in 
Soviet Eastern Republics,” by Garip Sultan; 
“Soviet Policy Towards the Middle East,” by 
Colonel G. E. Wheeler; “Communism and the 
Arab World,” by Saadat Hasan; and “Some 
Preliminary Observations on the Beginnings of 
Communism in the Arab East,” by John Batatu. 
Summaries of the discussions that followed the 
reading of the reports are also given. 


. 


VESTNIK, 1960, No. 3, 168 pp. (In Russian.) 


The issue opens with G. F, Akhminov’s “The 
1960 Paris Conference and Soviet Foreign Policy.” 
Asserting that East-West relations have deterio- 
rated in recent years, the author endeavors to 
establish the reason for this and analyzes the 
suggestions put forward by the Western press. He 
concludes that it is impossible to establish any link 
between internal political events and the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. “Apparently—he says— 
we underestimate the relative independence of 
foreign policy... and the fact that under an 
ideocratic dictatorship it evolves according to its 
own individual laws.” 

A. A, Avtorkhanov’s “Ideology and the Party 
Cadres” deals with the problem of “forming a new 
man with Communist traits” in the Soviet Union. 
The material provided by the author tells of the 
evident lack of success in achieving this end and 
how, in order to stop the ideological degeneration 
which has set in in Party and Komsomol circles, the 
Party leaders have been compelled to resort to a 
bloodless purge of those elements concerned and a 
“technocratization” of the entire system. 

“New Tasks for the Soviet Rubber Industry in 
the Seven-Year Plan,” by G. A. Vvedensky, 
describes the program of modernization in that 
industry, the improvements made in the quality of 
all forms of industrial rubber and the production 
of new types in the Soviet Union. 
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V. A. Kungurtsev’s ““The Soviet Textile IndusJ 
try and Its Prospects” gives detailed information 
about the harvesting of cotton, flax and otheg 
textile crops in the Soviet Union, and the manv4 
facture of various cloths. 

The main section of the issue concludes with 
T. M. Davletshin’s “The Right to Own One’g 
Own House in the Soviet Union.” 

The issue also contains reviews, bibliography 
and a current affairs section. 


* 


DERGI, No. 22, 1960, 80 pp. (In Turkish, 


This issue contains the following articles: “Thd 
Paris Summit Conference and Soviet Foreiga 
Policy,” by G.F. Akhminov; “Pedagogic Re 
search Based on the New Soviet School Reforms,’ 
by Ramazan Karcha; “Nationalist Tendencieg 
among Kazan Turks,” by A. Battal-Taymas; “Thg 
Growth of the Population of North Turkestaq 
according to the 1959 Soviet Census,” by Y 
Mironenko; “The Status of Eastern Turkestan i: 
the People’s Republic of China,” by A. Kashin 





“The Fate of Tatar National Writers,” by B 
Musabay. 
The issue also contains book reviews and 
chronicle of events. 
* 


DAVID BURG, Opposition Trends Amon 
Youth in the Years Following the Thaw, Series | 
(Printed Editions), No. 62, 1960, 64 pp. (Iq 
Russian.) 

The author of this study is a recent émigré fronj 
the Soviet Union and is in an excellent position ty 
describe the attitude of contemporary Soviet yout! 



















to the régime under which it lives. With Stalia’ 
death, the relaxation of tension led to a period o 
relatively free expression of opinion and it i 
notable that that section of the population whici 
was responsible for the majority of opposition an 
expressions of dissatisfaction was the young 
generation which had grown up entirely duris 
the Soviet era. 

Mr. Burg carefully analyzes this phenomenon 
tracing its development and the forms it took. | 
conclusion, he poses the question: What can th 
Soviet authorities do to remedy the situation? Th 
answer would seem to be that the remedy 
beyond their reach, unless they are prepared ¢ 
take steps which would change the whole natu: 
of the Communist régime. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1960 


| Meeting of the Foreign Trade Commission 
of the Council of Economic Mutual Aid held 
in Moscow. 

Soviet pilot K. Kokkinaki’s new 100-kilo- 
meter closed-circuit record of 2,148.3 km per 
hour reported. 

Return of Albanian Party First Secretary 
Enver Hoxha to Tirana announced. 

Cambodian Deputy Premier has talks with 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
UAR delegation headed by Vice-President 
Hakim Amer. 

Arrival of American industrialist Cyrus 
aton in Moscow reported. 

Meeting between Khrushchev and Ulbricht 
in Moscow reported. 

Ministry of Culture holds reception in honor 
of Cuban ballet dancers on tour in the USSR. 

Government reception in honor of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia at start of 

is tour of the Soviet Union. 

Hakim Amer visits Brezhnev and Acting 
Defense Minister Marshal Grechko. 

Mikoyan receives Hakim Amer. 

Polish leaders Gomulka and Cyrankiewicz 
leave Moscow for home. 

Soviet-Bulgarian technical assistance agree- 
nent signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian cultural and 
igreement for 1961 signed in Moscow. 


scientific 


Report of the conference of representatives of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties held in 
November in Moscow published. 

Meeting between Khrushchev, Kozlov and 
Suslov and Chinese Party leaders Liu Shao-chi, 
Teng Shao-ping and Peng Chen reported, 

Announcement of formation of USSR—New 
Zealand Friendship Society. 

TASS report on third Soviet space ship 
weighing four-and-one-half tons. 

Interrepublican wholesale fair opens in 
Moscow. 


Chinese delegation leaves Moscow for 
Leningrad. 
Kosygin receives chairman of British 


Imperial Chemical Industries. 
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Central Committee gives dinner in honor of 
those attending the meeting of Communist 
Parties, 

Farewell performance of Cuban ballet in 
Bolshoi Theater. 


Soviet—Polish trade for 1961 
signed in Moscow. 

Soviet—Mongolian trade talks begin. 

Soviet—North Korean trade talks begin. 

Joint Soviet—Cambodian communiqué on 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s state visit pub- 
lished. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and President of Central African Republic 
regarding Khrushchev’s invitation to visit that 
country. 

Mikoyan receives Cyrus Eaton. 


agreement 


Announcement of meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR to be held on December 26 
in Moscow. 

Moroccan military delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


Constitution Day. 

Press report of departure of F. R. Kozlov 
from Leningrad for Moscow. 

Arrival Brazilian Vice-President in 
Moscow. 


of 


Publication of Declaration issued by con- 
ference of Communist Parties held in No- 
vember. 

Soviet—Hungarian trade talks begin. 

Death of Central Committee official F. I. Pol- 
yakov. 

Report on ending of First All-Union Con- 
ference of Students of Oriental Affairs. 

Mikoyan receives Secretary General 


Cypriot Progressive Party. 


of 


Discovery of rich oil deposits in Komi- 
Permyak National District reported. 

Soviet government statement on Congo 
situation published. 

Khrushchev’s message of greetings to First 
African Regional Conference of ILO in Lagos 
published, 

Khrushchev meets Liu Shao-chi. 
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Cultural conference on “The Image of 
V.1. Lenin in Literature and Art” ends in 
Moscow. 

Danish Trade Minister Jensen calls on 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev. 

Presidium of Supreme Soviet ratifies econo- 
mic and technical cooperation agreement 
between USSR and Ghana signed in Moscow 
on August 4. 

Sino-Soviet friendship meeting in Palace of 
Sport in Moscow. 

Reception in Kremlin in honor of Chinese 
delegation. 


Soviet government statement on the peaceful 
unification of Korea published. 

Cuban economic mission returns to Moscow 
after visiting China, North Viet-Nam and 
North Korea. 

Reception in honor of Hakim Amer. 

Brezhnev sends message of congratulations 
to Mexican President on fifticth anniversary 
of Mexican Revolution. 

Mukhitdinov receives First Secretary of 
Algerian Communist Party. 

Khrushchev receives Hakim Amer. 

Chinese delegation leaves Moscow for home. 


Publication of message of congratulations to 
workers on new Aktogai-Druzhba railroad on 
completing the line ahead of schedule. 

Publication of message of congratulations to 
workers concerned in the electrification of 
Moscow-Donbass railroad. 

Hakim Amer Minister of Power 
Station Construction I. T. Novikov to discuss 
the Aswan Dam scheme. 

Suslov receives Secretary General of the 


meets 


Indian Communist Party. 


Announcement of postponement of Central 
Committee plenary session until January 1961. 


Mikoyan receives US Senator John C, 
Cooper. 
Hakim Amer leaves Moscow for home. 


Exchange of messages with Finnish President 
Kekkonen on forty-third anniversary of 
Finnish independence published. 


TASS report on Anglo-American agreement 
for basing atomic powered and armed sub- 
marines in Scotland. 


Deputy Premier V.N. Novikov receives 
head of Cuban economic delegation. 
First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 


Brazilian Vice-President. 
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Soviet trade delegation leaves Moscow fo 
Havana. 

Brezhnev leaves Irkutsk for Moscow. 

Mukhitdinov receives Secretary Gencral of 
the Jordan Communist Party. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva 
Lebanese Ambassador. 


receive 


Long-term trade agreement signed in Mc ssCOY 
between USSR and Austria. 

British Ambassador calls on Deputy Premic 
Novikov. 

Plenary session of Bryansk Oblast Party 
Committee. 


p 


Plenary session of Belgorod Oblast Party 
Committee. 

Report of exchange of telegrams betweeq 
Brezhnev and the President of the Ivory Coas 
Republic on the latter’s election. 

Publication of message of congratulation 
to workers on the Stalingrad Hydroclectrig 
Power Station on its being brought int 
operation ahead of schedule. 

Soviet note to US government on cyent 





in Laos published. 

Soviet—Moroccan trade agreement for 196 
signed in Rabat. 

Mukhitdinov receives Guinean Ambassador 

Mukhitdinov receives First Secretary 
Uruguayan Communist Party. 


Ferhat Abbas’ telegram to Khrushchev « 
tense situation in Algeria published. 

Report of plenary session of Leningm 
Oblast Party Committee. 

Publication of statement by head of Sovie 
trade delegation Borisov on failure to conclu 
trade agreement with Western Germany. 

Announcement of opening of Academy 
Sciences of the Moldavian SSR in January 196! 

Announcement of recognition of Centn 
African Republic and expression of Sov 
willingness to establish diplomatic relatio 

TASS statement on situation in Alger 

Government delegation leaves Moscow ! 
Bolivia. 


Agreement reached in trade talks betwe 
USSR and Hungary. 

Mayor of Havana arrives in Moscow. 

Kuusinen receives Japanese Communi 
Party delegation. 

Reception for delegations from the Cor 
munist parties of Guadeloupe, Martinique 


Réunion. 
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Message of congratulations to Party and 
government of the Tadzhik SSR on agricultural 
successes. 

Khrushchev’s message to Ferhat Abbas on 
the Algerian situation published. 


Elections of People’s Courts in the RSFSR, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia, Kazakhstan, Moldavia, 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaidzhan, Lithuania and Estonia. 


Head of Cuban economic mission Ernesto 
Guevara meets Soviet Forcign Trade Minister 
Patolichev. 

Soviet—Cuban communiqué on visit of 
Cuban economic mission to the USSR signed in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Iranian Ambassador. 


Publication of telegrams exchanged by Khrush- 
chev and Tito on the occasion of Yugoslavia’s 
national anniversary. 


Soviet—Mongolian trade agreement for 
1961-65 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet—Hungarian trade agreement for 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

\nnouncement of arrival in Moscow of 


Afghan trade delegation. 
Session of the Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow. 


Soviet note to US government concerning 
action of destroyer No. 817 toward steamship 
“Faleshty” en route from Marseilles to Odessa. 
Publication of message of congratulations 
to French Communist Party on the fortieth 
nniversary of its foundation. 
Painter V.S.Klimashin dies in Moscow. 
Permanent Soviet delegate to the UN Zorin 
olds press conference. 
North Korean Foreign Trade Minister Li 
1ou Yen calls on Deputy Premier Novikov. 
Soviet-Japanese trade agreement for 1961 
igned in Moscow. 


ublication of message of congratulations to 
ndustrial managers in Sverdlovsk Oblast on 
itly fulfillment of annual planned production. 
Yugoslav military attaché holds reception on 
igoslav People’s Army Day. 
First stage of Baltic Coast Regional Power 
btation completed in Tallinn. 
USSR—UAR cultural exchange plan for 
161—62 signed in Cairo. 
Trade talks in Afghanistan end. 


24 
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26 


2 
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Following legislation published: 1961 eco- 
nomic development plan for USSR; 1961 
budget; reorganization of Atomic Energy 
Board; improvement of industrial manage- 
ment; call-up dates for active military service; 
frontier defense; temporary disability benefits 
for workers and employees who have volun- 
tarily left their place of employment. 

Supreme Soviet approves returns for 1959 
budget: revenue: 740,145,132,000 rubles; 
expenditure: 703,991,427,000 rubles. 


Soviet—Afghan trade for 1961 
signed in Moscow. 
Soviet—Bulgarian cultural and _ scientific 


cooperation pact for 1961 signed in Moscow. 


agreement 


Supreme Soviet approves Soviet forcign 
policy in special decree. 

Sixth session of Supreme Soviet ends. 

Economic and technical aid agreement and 
trade pact signed between USSR and North 
Viet-Nam. 

Preliminary talks with Pakistani economic 
delegation on oil prospecting begin in Moscow. 


Council of Ministers meets to discuss progress 
of Seven-Year Plan. 
Announcement that plenary session of Central 
Committee will take place on January 10, 
1961. 

Further details of implementation of currency 
reform announced. 


Alma-Ata—Frunze—Tashkent motor highway 
opened. 

Khrushchev confers with British Ambas- 
sador. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR publishes decree announcing 
formation of a Virgin Lands Krai with ad- 
ministrative center at Akmolinsk. 

First stage of Sarbaisk mine in the Kustanai 
steppe with an output of one-and-a-half million 
tons a year brought into operation. 


Sudanese Premier General Abbud accepts 
invitation to make state visit to USSR. 
Khrushchev receives Austrian Ambassador. 
Irtyshskoe-Karasuk section of Central Si- 
berian Railroad completed. 


Mukhitdinov receives secretaries of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Communist parties. 


Trade agreement for 1961—63 signed in Bonn. 
Indonesian governmental delegation leaves 
Djakarta for Moscow. 
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Changes and Appointments 


13 A. U. Petukhov replaced by M. K. Krakh- 


malev as First Secretary of the Bryansk Oblast 
Party Committee. 
M. K. Krakhmalev replaced by A. V. Kova- 
lenko as First Secretary of the Belgorod Oblast 
Party Committee. 

S. R. Striganov appointed minister to Uru- 
guay. 

S. S. Mikhailov released from his duties as 
minister to Uruguay in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


A. I. Loshchakov appointed ambassador to 
Mali. 


L. F. Teplov released from his duties as am- 
bassador to the Sudan in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

M. A. Silin appointed ambassador to the 
Sudan. 


22 G. S. Dzotsenidze and Y. S. Nasriddino 
elected deputy chairmen of the Presidium 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Sh. R. Rashidov released from his duties 
a deputy chairman of the Presidium of 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


S. A. Tovmasyan released from his duties 
First Secretary and Bureau member of 4 
Central Committee of the Armenian ( 
munist Party. 

Y. N. Zarobyan elected First Secretary 
the Central Committee of the Armeni 
Communist Party. 

V. V. Matskevich released from his du 
as Minister of Agriculture of the USSR 
connection with his transfer to other dut 

M. A. Olshansky appointed Minister 
Agriculture of the USSR. 


ERRATA 


In the July 1960 issue of the Bulletin, in line 3 from the beginning of the text on page 
“Physical” should read “Philosophical.” 

In the November 1960 issue, in the article “Fue! Resources of the USSR,” by G. A. Vvedens 
in all the tables on pages 28 and 31 and in line 26 from the top on page 29, “Shale Oil” should: 
“Oil Shale.” In line 5 from the top of the table on page 31, the percentage increase should hf 
nos 140. : 

In the article “Chinese Military Doctrine,” by A. Kashin, in line 9 from the top on page 42 o! 
same issue, “preventive war” should read “preemptive war.” Lines 5 and 6 from the bottom o! 
text on page 43 should read: “created, and whatever the merits of Mao’s military docirint 
the event of a third world war, it is at present serving Communist aims...” 





New Contributor 


Kurcanov, I. A. Doctor of economic science. Until 1941, professor at an economics institut 
Moscow. Author of a number of books on social and economic subjects. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


Islam and Communism 


A Collection of Essays 
based on 
a Conference Sponsored by the 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 


The Historical Impact of Islam in the Soviet Union 
by RicHarp Fryre, Harvard University 
* 
Muslims in the Soviet Union 
by RicHarp Pipes, Harvard University 
* 


Recent Developments in Soviet Eastern Republics 
by Garip SuLtAN, Institute for the Study of the USSR 


* 
Soviet Policy Towards the Middle East 


by Coronet G. E. WHEELER, Central Asian Research Centre 
* 


Communism and the Arab World 
by Saapat Hasan, Arab States Delegation in New York 


* 


Some Preliminary Observations on the Beginnings of Communism 
in the Arab World 
by Joun Baratvu, Harvard University 


Price: US $1.— DM 4.— or equivalent 
For Further Information Write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Munich 22, Mannhardtstrasse 6, Germany 





